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THE FAIRY GIFTS. 
BY TINY. 


Four maidens sat at eventide 
Beside a forest spring, ] 

Where boughs arcoped on the soft, rich grass, 
And flow’rs were blossoming ; 

And the wood-dove came at heat of noon, 
To rest her weary wing. 


The moss was bright as emerald 
. Where the living fountain sprung, 
And pleasant was the quivering shade 
By tangling garlands flung ; 
For gracefully, from tree to tree, 
The flexile woodbine hung. 


The summer breeze, that waved the trees 
Above those maidens fair, 

Brought vhesnut flowers in snowy showers 
Upon their shining hair ; 

And breathed on brows unmarked by time, 
Unshadowed by acare. 


They heard the wild-bee’s drowsy hum, 
As laden home he hied ; 

Within the foxglove’s crimson cup 
The butterfly they spied ; 

And the slanting ray of waning day 
Announced the eventide. 


They saw no more the insect swarms, 
The glittering flies of June, 

That floated on their fragile wings 
In the sultry beam of noon ; 

They all had vanished, ere on high 
Arose the round, white moon. 


Yet still they lingered, loth to go, 
While one astory told— 

A sweet, wild fairy legend 
Of the golden days of old, 

Ere fancy’s bright imaginings 
Had all grown dim and cold. 


They drank, with thirsty eagerness 
And long-drawn, anxious sighs, 

The wond’rous tale of magic power 
That lurked in mortal guise, 

And one and all they wished to them 
Some fairy might arise. 


The moonbeams lay upon the stream 
That murmured at their feet, 

And silvered o’er the flowers that bent 
The shining spray to meet, 

When a voice arose from out its depths— 
A sad voice, wild and sweet. 


It said, in tones that thrilled their hearts— 
“Frail things of mortal birth, 

Who yearn for pow’r that lingers yet 
In secret on the earth, 

Mine ears have heard the sighing wish 
That mingled with your mirth, 


“One boon to each, whate’er it be 
I will on you bestow ; 

Yet ponder well before you ask, 
For be it weal or woe, 

Henceforth the gifts that you receive 
With life’s source twin’d shall grow.” 


The elder maiden prayed for wealth, 
For potent, worshipped gold ; 

Another for the loveliness 
Denied to mortal mould ; 

The third for genius ;—but the fourth 
Stood silently and cold. 


“°Twas but an idle wish,” at length 

“2 She said, with downcast eye ; 
I did not dream that power like thine 
Dwelt, save with him on high ; 

Oh! keep me pure and good, that life 
May fit me for the sky !”” 


Their prayers were granted, and they rose 
From the lone fountain’s side, 

While joy and terror filled their hearts, 
With strange conflicting tide ; 

And, through the soft an dewy night. 
In silence, home they hied. 


And fortune showered her favours down 
Upon one maiden’s head : 
Wealth seared her brain and steeled her heart 
And love and frendship fled ; / 
And hideous spectres crowded round 
To haunt her sleepless bed, ; 
She broke the ties which Nature kni 
Of love to all mankind ; are 
She severed the enduring links 
Which child to parent bind ; 
And lingered outa weary life, 
With torture in her mind, 


And beauty, such as human thought 
Can scarce conceive to be, 

Smiled in the second maiden’s face, 
With magic witchery, 
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And lovers, in unnumbered crowds, 
Before her bent the knee. 


She broke the true heart, that had prized 
Her leve in other days, 

And thirsted for the lavish meed 
Ofnoble lovers’ praise, 

Poured at her feet from warriors’ lips, 
And poet’s breathing lays. 


Her haughty soul, unsatisfied, 
Longed still for wider sway ; 

She scorned the true, and spurned at all, 
And hoped a prouder day, 

Till time stole on with noiseless tread, 
And beauty fled away. 


And then, a loveless, friendless age 
Replaced her sun of youth ; 

Her heart was knawed by vain remorse, 
As with a serpent’s tooth ; 

And, in her solitude, forlorn, 
She prized love’s slighted truth. 


The third poured forty to the rapt world 
The treasures of her mind ; 

She soared, in fancy, to the stars, 
And left on hecir' behind, 

And sought appiness and peace. 
Which she was ne’er to find. 


Men wept like children, as they read 
The coinage of her brain ; 

The heart-wrung for the time forgot 
Their misery and pain, 

And the world-weary pulse leaped high 
With hope and youth again, 


But she, whose spell had wrought the change, 
What recompense had she ? 7 

Vain burning longings ne’er fulfilled, 
A life-long agony, 

That cankered at the root of life, 
And bade contentment flee. 


The last—ah ! she alone was proof 
Against the ills of life ; 

Her heart ne’er felt the wish to join 
In earth’s unceasing strife ; 

But away and peace, and love, 
Within her breast grew rife. 


Ab! she alone of all the four, 
Had cause to bless the fairy’s dower. 





PERFIDIOUS PATMOS. 


The natural place of refuge for a hunted man is an island. None but 
those who have known what it is to be pursued from place to place, who 
have been aware of such and such bloodhounds upon their track, of such 
and such scouts waiting at given points to lead them down to death or 
captivity, can form an idea of the feeling of security engendered by the 
knowledge that there is between them and their enemies a bulwark far 
more impregnable than any gabion, glacis, bastion, or counterscarp, that 
Vauban ever dreamed of, in the shape of a ring of blue watgr. So islands 
have been, in all ages and circumstances, the chosen places of refuge to 
men who could find no rest elsewhere for the soles of their feet. Patmos 
was the elected asylum of St. John the Apostle. In Malta, the last 
Christian knights of Palestine, driven from their first island refuge—Rhodes 
—found a haven of safety, and founded a city of strength against the in- 
fidels. The expiring embers of the Druidical priesthood smouldered away 
in the impenetrable groves of the island of Anglesey. The isles of Greece 
were the eyries of poetry, and art, and liberty, when the mainland groaned 
beneath the despotism of the thirty tyrants. The Greeks located their 
paradise in the islands of the blest. Madeira spread forth pitying, protect- 
ing arms to two fugitive lovers. Charles Edward hid in Skye. Once 
within the pleasant valleys of Pitcairn’s Island, Jack Adams and the mu- 
tineers of the Bounty felt secure and safe from courts-martial and yard- 
arms. There is a hiding-place for the pursued of sheriffs in the island of 
Jersey and in the Isle of Man ; in which latter insular refuge Chariotte de 
la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, sheltered the last remnants of the cause 
of the Stuarts against Oliver Cromwell. The dogs of Constantinople 
found protection from the sticks and stones of the men of Stamboul, in an 
island ir the Bosphorus. The last of the London marshes staunchly defy 
drainage from the strongholds of the Isle of Dogs ; and there is a wall of 
strength for the choicest London fevers, and the dirtiest London lodging- 
houses, against Inspectors Reason and Humanity and their whole force, in 
and about the mud embenkments of Jacob’s Island. 

But, chief and pre-elect of islands on which camps of refuge have been 
built, is the one we are happy enough to live in, the Island of England. 
There are other islands in the world, far more isolated, geographically 

eaking, far more distant from hostile continents, far more remote from 
the shores of despotism. Yet to these chalky cliffs of Albion, to this Re- 
fuge misnamed the perfidious, come refugees from all quarters of the world, 
and of characters, antecedents, and opinions, pointing to every quarter of 
the political compass. The oppressor and the oppressed, the absolutist 
and the patriot, the butcher and the victim, the wolf and the lamb, the le- 
gitimist as white as snow and the montagnard as red as blood, the doc- 
trinaire and the socialist—men of views so dissimilar that they would 
(and do) tear each other to pieces in their own lands, find a common refuge 
in this country, and live in common harmony here. The very climate 
seems to have a soothing and mollifying influence on the most savage fo- 
reign natures. Soth American dictators, who have shot, slaughtered, and 
outraged hecatombs of their countrymen in the parched-up plains of Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo, roar you as mildly as any sucking doves as soon as 
they are in the Southampton water—make pets of their physicians, and 

ive their barbers silver shaving dishes ; pachas of three tails, terrible fel- 
ows for bowstringing, impaling, and bastinadoing in their Asiatic domin- 
ions, here caper nimbly in ladies’ chambers to the twangling of lutes ; hang- 
ers of men and scourgers of women forego blood-thirstiness ; demagogues 
forget to howl for heads ; and red republicans, who were as roaring lions in 
the lands they came from, submit to have their claws cut, and their manes 
trimmed, drink penny cups of coffee, and deliver pacific lectures in Me- 
chanics’ Institutes. 

England, then, is the Patmos of foreign fugitives—a collection of Pat- 
moses, rather ; almost every seaport and provincial town of any note hay- 
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ing a little inland island of refuge of its own ; but London being the great 
champ d’asile, the monster isle of safety, a Cave of Adullam for the whole 
world. It is with this Patmos that I have principally to do. 

Years ago, Doctor Johnson called London the “common sewer of Paris 
and of Rome ;”’ but at the present day it is a reservoir, a giant vat, into 
which flow countless streams of continental immigration. More so than 
Paris, where the English only go for pleasure ; the Germans to become 
tailors and bootmakers ; and the Swiss, valets, house- rs, and waiters, 
More so than the United States, whose only considerable ae Ta of emi- 
gration are Irish, English, and Germans. There is in London the foreign 
artistic population, among which I will comprise French, and Swiss, and 
German governesses, French ters, actors, co be and cooks ; Italian 
singers aud musicians ; French hairdressers, milliners, dreasmakers, clear- 
starchers and professors of legerdemain, with countless teachers of eve 
known language, and perpares of every imaginable musical sosteeuaank: 
There is the immense foreign servile — : French and Italian valets 
and shopmen, and German nurses and nursery-maids. There ts the foreign 
commercial ponaiation, a whole colony of Greek merchants in Finsbury; 
of Germans in the Minories, of Frenchmen round Austin Friars, of Moor- 
ish Jews in 1, and of sedis Sees at the west end of 
the town. There is the foreign mechanical, or la population ; 
French, Swiss, and German watch-makers, French and litho- 
graphers, Italian plaster-cast makers and German sugar-bakers, brewers, 
and leather-dressers. There is the aevies mendicant population : German 
and Alsatian buy-a-broom girls, Italian hurdy-gurdy grinders, French beg- 
ging-letter writers (of whose astonishing numbers, these associations 
“ La Société Francaise de Bienfaisance a Londres,” and “The Friends 
of Foreigners in Distress,” could tell some curious tales may be), Lascar 


street-sweepers and tom-tom pounders. There is the foreign maritime po- 
pulation : an enormous one, as all men who have seen Jack alive in Lon- 
don can vouch for. There is the foreign table po: composed 
of strangers well to do, who prefer English living and customs to 
those of their own country. There is the foreign swin populati 


on ; 

aliens who live on their own wits and on the want thereof in their neigh- 
bours: sham counts, barons, and chevaliers ; farmers of German lotteries, 
speculators in German university degrees, forgers of Russian pela. pnd od 
bonnets at ning home, touts and spungers to foreign hotels.and 
foreign visitors, bilkers of English taverns and boarding-houses, and 
ters-up of fictitious concerts and exhibitions. There is the bite 1 
ing oF Sight-orel population, who come from Dover to the Hétel 
V , and go from thence, with a cicerone, to St. Paul’s, Windsor, 
Richmond, and thence back again to France, Germany, or Spain. Lastly, 
there is the refugee population ; and these be mine to descant upon, 

The Patmos London T may describe aa an island bounded by four 
ie de tad Ue the renal. f Lincoln’s Inn Fi (for the puri 
on the e e of Lincoln’s 
of Long Acre and qoren Dale are all Patmos), and on the west by Golden 


uare. 
Sane trapezium of streets enclosed within this boundary are ng by any 


means, of an aristocratic description. A maze of sorry th a 
second-rate butcher’s meat and vegetable market, two model lodging 
houses, a dingy parish church, and some “ brick barns” of dissent are with- 
in its boundaries. No lords or squires of high de live in this political 
Alsatia. The houses are distinguished by a plurality of bell-pulls inserted 
in the door-jambs, and by a plur.lity of little brass name-plates, bearing 
the names of in-dwelling artisans. Everybody (of nubile and 

lish) seems to be married, and to have a great many chi mn, whose ° 
organics seems to be conducted chiefly on the e omal or out-door 
principle. 

As an uninterested stranger, and without a guide, you might, perambu- 
lating these shabby genteel streets, see in them nothing which would 
culiarly distin them from that class of London streets known inele- 
gantly, but expressively, as “back slums.” At the first glance you s¢e 
nothing but dingy houses teeming with that sallow, ca k and fried 
fish sort of population, indigenous to back slams. The pinafored children 
are squabbling or playing in the gutters ; while from distant courts come 
faintly and fitfully threats of Jane to tell Ann’s mother; together with 
that unmeaning monotonous chant or dirge which street-children sing, why, 
or with what object, I know not. Grave dogs sit on door-stéps—the 
heads patiently cocked on one side, waiting for the door to be opened, 
—in this region of perpetual beer-fetching—they know must soon be the 
case. The beer itself, in vases of strangely diversified patterns, and borne 
by Ganymedes of as diversified appearance, is incessantly threading the 
needle through narrow courts and alleys. The public-house doors are 
always on the swing ; the bakers’ shops (they mostly sell “seconds’’) are 
always full; so are the cookshops, so are the coffee-shops: step into one, 
and you shall have a phase of Patmos before you incontinent, 

Albrecht Lurleibeg, who keeps this humble little Deutsche Caffe und 
Gasthof, as he calls it, commenced business five years hp hag a single 
coffee-pot and two cups and saucers, That was a little February, 
1848. Some few foreigners dropt in to visit him occasionally ; but he was 
fain to eke out his slender earnings by selling sweetstuff, penny dolls, and 
cheap Sunday newspapers. After the first three months’ saturnalia of re- 
volution in ’48, however, exiles began to populate Patmos pretty thickly. 
First, Barbés’ and Albert’s unsuccessful riot ; then the escapade of Ledru- 
Rollin and Louis Blanc ; then the wholesale proscriptions of Hungary, 
Italy, Austria, Russia, and Baden—all these contributed to swell the num- 
ber of Herr Lurleibeg’s customers a hundred fold, and to fill Patmos to 
overflowing. The sweetstuff and dolls disappeared “ right away,” and the 
coffee-pots and cups and saucers multiplied exceedingly. In addition to 
this, the Herr caused to be stretched across the single window a canvas 
blind, on which his name, and the style and title of his establishment, were 
painted in painfully attenuated letters, with which not yet content, he in- 
cited young Fritz Schiftmahl, the artist, with dazzling prospects of a carte- 
blanche for coffee and tobacco, to depict beneath, in real oil colours, the 
counterfeit presentments of a Pole, a Hungarian, and a German embrac- 
ing each other in a fraternal accolade, all smoking like volcanos ; the le- 
gend setting forth that true, universal, and political brotherhood are only 
to be found at Albrecht Lurleibeg’s. 

In the Herr’s back parlour—he once designed in the flush of increased 
business to enlarge it by knocking it into the back yard, till warned, by a 
wary neighbonr, of the horrible pains and penalties (only second to pre- 
munire) incurred by meddling with a wall in England—in this dirty back 
parlour with rings made by coffee-cups on the ricketty Pembroke tables, on 
the coarsely papered, slatternly printed foreign towenttn and periodi- 
cals, are a crowd of men in every variety of beard moustache and 
head-dress, in every imaginable phase of attire morte or less dirty and 

icturesque. Figures such as, were you to see them in the drawings of 

eech, or Daumier, or Gavarni, you would pronounce exaggerated and 
untrue to nature ; hooded, tasselled, and braided garments of unheard of 
fashion ; hats of shapes to make you ‘yonder to what a stage the artof 
squeezability had arrived ; trousers with unnumbered plaits ; boots made 
as boots never were made before; finger and thumb-rings of fantastic 
fashion, marvellous gestures, Babel-like tongues ; voices anything but 
(Englishly) human ; the smoke as of a thousand brick-kilus; the clatter 
as of a thousand spoons : such are the characteristics of this in-door 
Patmos. . 
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Here are Frenchmen—ex-representatives of the le, ex-ministers, 
and republican commaeasion, Prolétaires, Pourieriste, Phalans- 
disciples of Proudhon, Pierre le Roax and Cahagnet, professors of 

barricade building ; men yet young, but two-thirds of whose lives have 

been spent in prison or in exile. Here are politica! gaol-birds who have been 

in every state prison of Europe ; the citadels of France, the cachots 
of Mont St. Michel, the secrets of the Conciergerie, bok met of Venice, 
the gloomy fastnesses of Ehrenbreitstein and Breslau and Pilnitz, the oub- 

Jiettes of the Spielberg and Salzburg. Here are young men—boys almost 

—of families and high hopes, blasted by the sirocco of civil war. 

Here are German philosophic democrats—scientific conspiratore—who be- 

‘tween Greek roots and algebraical quantities, tobacco smoke and heavy 

folios in German text upon international law, have somehow found them- 

gelves upon barricades and in danger of the fate of Robert Blum. Here 
are simple-minded German workmen—such honest-faced, tawny-bearded 
young fellows as you see in the beer cellars of Berlin—who have shaken 


off their dreams of German unity.to find themselves in this back slum | by 


Patmos far away from home and friends. Here are swarthy Italians, eye- 
ing the Tedeschi (though friendly ones) askance, cursing Radetzky and 
Gyulay, and telling with wild gesticulations how Novara was fought and 
Rome defended. Here, and in great numbers, are the poor, betrayed, 
cozened Hungarians, with glossy beards, and small embroidered caps and 
braided coats. They are more woe-begone, more scared and wild-looking 
than the rest, for they are come from the uttermost corners of Europe, and 
have little fellowship save that of misfortune with their continental neigh- 
bours. Lastly, here are the Poles, those historical exiles who have been 
80 long fugitives from their country that they have adopted Patmos with 
a will, have many of them entered into and succeeded in business, but 
would, I think, succeed better if the persons with whom they have com- 
mercial transactions were able to pronounce their names—those jaw-break- 
ing strings of dissonant letters in which the vowels are so few that the con- 
sonants seem to have compassed them round about, like fortifications, to 
prevent their slipping out. ” 

There are many of these poor refugees (I speak of them in general) 
who sit in coffee-shops similar to Herr Lurleibeg’s, from early morning 
till late at night, to save the modicum of fire and candle they would other- 
wise be compelled to consume at home (if home their ts can be 
called), and which God knows they can ill spare. About one o’clock in the 
ay, those who are rich enough congregate in the English cook-shops, and 
regale themselves with the cheap cag-mag there offered for sale. Towards 
four or five the foreign eating-houses, of which there are many in Patmos 
of a fifth or sixth rate order of excellence, are resorted to by those who 

et adhere to the nomic traditions of the land they have been 
ives from ; and there they vainly wes 8 to delude themselves into the 
belief that they are consuming the fricassees and to the suet pud- 
@ings and sauerkraut, the maccaroni and stuffato of France or Germany 
or Italy the delightful messes on which foreigners feed with such ex- 
treme gusto and satisfaction. But alas! these dishes, though compounded 
from foreign recipes and cooked by foreign hands, are not, or, at least, do not 
taste by any means like foreign s. Cookery, like the amor patria, 
is nous. It cannot be-transplanted. It cannot flourish on a foreign 

question if the black broth of Sparta would have agreed with the 
Lacedemonian palate if consumed in an English 4 /a mode beef shop. - 

Patmos is likewise studded with small foreign tobacco shops. Limited 
to the sale of tobacco mostly, for the cigar is a luxury in most cases 
beyond the reach of the exile. You must remember that abroad you may 
obtain a cigar as large as an Epping sausage (and as damp), as strong as 
brandy and as fiery as a red hot poker for a matter of two sous:—in some 
parts of Belgium and Germany for one sou ; and that in England the 
smallest Cuba, of Minories manufacture, smoked in @ minute and of no 

flavour, cost three half-pence: a sum! There is, to be sure, a 

less milk-mild little roll of dark brown colour, the components parts 

of which, I believe, are brown paper, hay, aromatic herbs, vended at the 
charge of one penny. But what would be the use of one of those smoke 
toys to an exile who is accustomed to wrap himself in smoke as in a 
mantle ; to smoke by the apertures of his mouth, nostrils, eyes and ears ; 
to eat cigars, so to speak? Thus Patmos solaces itself with cut tobacco 
ye is good and cheap in England) which it puffs from meerschaums or 
oo roll up into fragments of foreign newspapers and makes 


there exist a peculiarity of Patmos which I could not, without in- 
justice, avoid adverting to, it is the pleasure its inhabitants seem to feel 
Teading letters. See, as we saunter down one of Patmos’s back streets a 
exile, in a pair of trousers like a bifurcated carpet bag, stops a 
braided Hungarian with a half quartern loaf under his arm. A sallow 
filer grecally a eo tage) cetera Pe ongee J an them, xgo B= Byte} 
> e perusal ofa large sheet of tissue paper, an 
re-crossed in red, and black, and blue ink, patchworked pare Th with post- 
marks of continental frontiers and Government stamps. Few of these 
ives reach their destination without some curious little scissor marks 
about the seal, some suspicious little hot-water blisters aboat the wafers, 
hinting that glazed cocked hats, and jack-boots, and police spies have had 
something to do with their letters between their postage and their delivery. 
Indeed, so well is this paternal solicitude on the part of foreign govern- 
ments to know whether their corresponding subjects write and spell cor- 
rectly, known among the refugees, that some wary exiles have their letters 
from abroad addressed to “Mr. Simpson Brown,” or “Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams,” such and such a street, London ; and as foreign governments are 
rather cautious as to how they meddle with the families of the Browns 
and the William’s—who grow refractory sometimes and post their letters 
in the paddle boxes of war steamers—the Brown and Williaws letters 
reach London untampered with. 

More exiles reading letters. One nearly falls over a dog’s-meat cart, so 
absorbed is he in his correspondence ; another, bearded like the pard, and 
= - bey cap like an Armenian Calpack, is shedding hot tears on his out- 
little boys, who have stopped in the very middle of a “ cartwheel” to stare 
at the “furriner a crying.” Poor fellows! poor broken men ! poor hunted 
wayfarers! If you, brother Briton, well clothed, well fed, well cared for 
—with X 99 well to guard you—with houses for the sale of law by 
retail on every side, where you can call for your half-pint of habeas cor- 
pus, or your Magna Charta, cold without, at any hour in the day—if you 
were in a strange land, proscribed, attainted, poor, unfriended, dogged 
even oR hed Patmos by spies; would you warrant yourself not to shed 
some scalding tears, even in a fierce fur cap, over a letter from the home 
you are never to see more? 

My pencil may limn a few individual portraits in the perfidious refuge, 
and then I must needs row my bark away to other shores. Stop at forty- 
six, Levant Street, if you please over a Leg-bail Court. 

pe four flights of crazy stairs, knocking at a ricketty door, you enter 
a suite of three musty attics. They are very scantily furnished, but crowd- 
ed with articles of the most heterogeneous description ; mes marchan- 
dises, as the proprietor call them. Variegated shades for lamps, fancy 
stationery, bon-bon boxes, lithographic prints, toys, cigar cases, nicknacks 
of every description are strewn upon the chairs and ta le, and cumber the 
very floor ; at one window a dark-eyed mild-looking lady, in a dark me- 
rino dress, is painfully elaborating a drawing on a lithographic stone ; at 
another a slender girl is bending over a tambour frame ; ata derk a 
round-headed little boy is copying music, while in an adjoining apartment 
—even more denuded of furniture and littered with marchandises—are 
are two or three little children tumbling among the card-board boxes. All 
these moveable, animate and inanimate, belong to a Roman Marquis—the 

hese del Pifferare. He and his have been reared in luxury. Time was 

the most beautiful villa, the finest equipages, the most val- 

uable Rafaelles in the Campagna of Rome ; but /a politique, as he tells 
ale a smile, has brou ht him down to the level of a species of un- 
hawker, going with his wares (to sell on commission) from fancy 
warehouse to fancy warehouse, often rebutted, often insulted : yet picking 
up an honest livelihood somehow. His wife has turned her artistic talent, 
and his eldest daughter her taste for embroidery to account ; his son Mith- 
ridates copies music for the orchestra ina theatre, for living is dear in 
London, and those helpless ones among the card-board boxes must be 
looked after. He has an exile for five years. The holy father was 
good enough to connive at his escape, and to confer all his confiscated 
estates on a Dominican convent. No one knows what the politique, 
which has been his ruin, exactly was ; nor, I am inclined to think, we! 
good man know very clearly himself. “We got away from Rome,” he 
you mildly, “with a few hundred scudi, and our plate and a picture 
went to Marseilles; but when we had ‘eaten’ (avevamo 

what we had brought with us, we came to England. It was 
very hard at first; for we no friends, and could speak nothing but 
French and Italian, and the English are a suspicious people, whose first 
impulse, when they see a foreigner for the first time, is to button up their 
pockets as if he must necessarily be a thief.” But the marquis went to 
work manfally, t his coronet, and is now doing a very good fancy 
commission business. He has an invention (nearly all refugees have in- 
vention) for curing ey, emer ny which, when he has money enough to 
patent it, he expects _ m a fortane. In the days of his utterest 
and most dire distress, he ways managed to pay three shillings every 
Sunday for the sittings of himself, his wife, and daughter at a foreign 


t 


paper, utterly unconscious of the astonishment of two town-made | 


Catholic chapel, and to wear every day the cleanest of white neckcloths, 
fastened no man knows how, for no man ever saw the tie thereof. 

Within these sorry streets—these dingy slums—are swept together the 
dead leaves, the rotten the wi fruits from the tree of Eu- 
ropean liberty. The autumn blast of tism has eddied them about 
from the remotest corners of Europe, has chased them from land to land, 
has wafted them at last into this perfidious Patmos, where there is liberty 
to act, and think, and breathe, but also, alas! liberty to starve. c 

© England, happily unconscious of the oppressions and exasperations 
that have driven these men here, try sometimes to spare some little modi- 
cum of substantial relief, some crumbs of comfort, some fragile straws of 
assistance to the poor Coning Their miseries are appalling. 
They cannot dig (for few, if any, Englishmen will call a foreigner’s spade 
into requisition), to beg they are nobly ashamed. They do not beg, nor 
rob, nor extort. They starve insilence. The French and Hungarian re- 

suffer more, perhaps, than those of other nations. The former have 
no means an aptitude for acquiring the English language, and are, 
besides, men mostly belonging to the professional c of society—classes 
wofully overstocked in England ; the latter seldom know any language 
but their own—a language about as useful and appreciated here as Cochin- 
Chinese. Only those who have wandered through Patmos, who have 
watched the gates of the London Docks at early morning when the 
chance labourers apply for work, who have sat in night coffee-houres, and 
explored dark arches, can know what awful shifts some of these poor re- 
fugees, friendless, foodless, houseless, are often put to. 


eee alee 


THE CROWN MATRIMONIAL OF FRANCE. 


For upwards of sixty years has France exhibited to the world the spec- 
tacle of a phantasmagoria—wild, fitful, and incoherent as a nightmare- 
dream. he horrible and pathetic mingled with the grotesque ; things 
incongruous and une ted succeeding each other with transformations 
as rapid as legerdemain ; massacres and festivals; miseries and orgies’; 
reckless license and stringent despotism ; strange visions of murdered so- 
vereigns, and ephemeral consuls and dictators. Dynasties changing like 
the slides in a magic-lantern ; an emperor rising from the chaos of revo- 
lution, as from a surging sea ; sinking, re-appearing, then again sinking. 
A long-guarded captive seating himself on the throne of his captor ; a Re- 
public with the anomaly of Equality for its motto, and a Prince-President 
at its head ; and bselutism established in honour of Liberty and Frater- 


nity. 

Party colours glance on the sight like the tints of a quick-shaken kalei- 
doscope ; the white of the Bourbon lilies, and the blue of the Napoleon 
violets ; imperial purple, tri-coloured cockades, and Red Republicanism. 
Another shake of the kaleidoscope, and again the purple predominates. 
But the present resumé of the empire has not the prestige of its original, 
whose birth was heralded by glittering trophies, and the exciting strains 
of martial music. No! Here is an empire created by slight of hand amid 
no prouder minstrelsy than that of the violins of fétes. 

ith a new slide of the magic-lantern we behold an imperial wedding, 
surpassing in brilliant externals even the nuptials of the Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa. But the bridegroom is not Napoleon the Great, nor is the 
bride a daughter of the Caesars. We must give the bridegroom due credit 
for proving that he still possesses some ockicate of feeling, not yet wholly 
seared by coups d’etat and diplomacy, and that he amiably prefers (for 
the time, at least) domestic affection to self-interest and expediency. But 
how long will he be permitted by the most changeable, the most uncertain 
people on earth, to enjoy his love-match in peace? With the populace it 
may be acceptable, so long as it gives them pageants to “ assist’’ at, to 
gaze upon, and to talk about ; but the alliance of an emperor of France 
with a Spanish countess, the subject of another sovereign, is not glorious 
enough for the other classes, who are really aristocratic in their hearts, 
notwithstanding occasionally short freaks of democracy. Republican go- 
vernments have never governed the French ; they are only impressed by 
the opposites of democracy, by the prestige of rank, titles, and distinction. 
Louis XIV., a far more mighty sovereign than Napoleon III., and who, 
on his firmly established throne, was servilely worshipped as the ‘“‘ Grand 
Monarque,” never dared to avow his c'andestine marriage with Madame 
de Mainteron. Napoleon I. showed how well he understood the genius of 
the French people, when he replaced his really beloved Josephine by the 
daughter of an emperor, and required his brother Jerome to put away his 
first wife, Miss Patterson, for a German princess. 

Louis Napoleon himself seems to have had his misgivings as to the ef- 
fect the step he contemplated would have on the mind of the nation ; and 
the fall of the French funds, from the time the marriage came on the tapis, 
was full of significance. Instead of following the usual example of mo- 
narchs, and simply announcing his intended marriage, he proceeded to 
make his notification a piece justificative, full of explanations and apolo- 
gies, in which his anxiety betrayed him into inconsistencies and errors of 
judgment. At variance with his hereditary pretensions as Napoleon III. 
he rejoiced in the character of parvenu, and then boasted the “ high birth’ 
of his consort. He endeavoured to frame his speech, as though he had 
taken for his text Ovid’s maxim— 

‘** Non bene conveniunt nec in una sede morantur 
Majestas et Amor.’’—Metam. lib. ii. 846. 

Yet he has laboured to overload love with the most far-fetched and daz- 
zling majesty. He complacently instanced his grandmother Josephine, as 
beloved by France, though not of royal blood ; seemingly oblivious that 
Napoleon I. had not stooped from the throne to raise her (she had been 
his wife ere men dreamed of him as a monarch)—and that his policy soon 
compelled her to descend from the throne, and give place toa prouder 
bride. Louis Napoleon has promised that the Empress Eugenia will re- 
vive the virtues of the Empress Josephine : far wiser had he not touched 
on the topic, to remind his bride that the reward—the earthly reward—of 
those virtues was divorce and a broken heart; and to remind his people 
how easily the non-royal wife could be moved aside, whenever the inter- 
ests of the crown or the nation should require it. He who has declared 
that “the empire is peace,”. has dropped ominous words of “the hour of 
danger,” in which the good qualities of his Eugenia will shine forth ; in 
contrast, he evidently meant, with the incapacity and selfishness of Maria 
Louisa, when France was invaded by the Allies; but how utterly dis- 
tasteful to the French public must that ill-judged reminder be! He spoke, 
in his ante-nuptial speech, of the unhappy fates of the illustrious ladies 
who had worn the crown of France—a suggestive theme, in which we are 
about to follow his lead ; but from his lips the subject seemed peculiarly 
ill-chosen and ill-timed. Verily his Imperial Majesty has been singularly 
infelicitous in his selection of topics. In every country of Europe there 
are still men whose hearts can respond to the sentiment— 

** Dulce et decorum est PRO PATRIA mori.’”’"—Horace. 
Such men would have esteemed it more judicious to have avoided any 
mention of the deceased father of Eugenia de Montijo, than to have an- 
nounced him as one who, in the struggle of Spain for independence, fought 
against his own countrymen, and with the invaders of his native land. 
The unnecessary allusion to the bereaved Duchess of Orleans is in such 
bad taste, that to comment on it would be a continuation of the fault. 

But we must excuse the inconsistencies of a man too much in love to see 
the import of all he said: and we must not, in common courtesy, omit for 
his bride the customary compliment to all brides, the expression of our 
good wishes. We wish her happiness, and the more willingly for the sake 
of the good blood in her veins—the blood of worthy, sagacious, and patri- 
otic Scotland (derived not from her father, but from her mother, a Kirk- 

trick). May the “ canny drop” be allowed free circulation through her 

eart! Yes, we wish her happiness willingly, but very doubtfully ; not 
because she has wedded a Buonaparte, for the men of that name have not 
the reputation of unkind husbands (even to the wives they repudiated), 
and she might be very happy with Louis Napoleon in another sphere ; not 
merely because her position is trying, and apparently insecure, but because 
she places on her head the crown matrimonial of France—a circlet with 
which some dark fatality seems connected : for, among the many fair brows 
on which it has rested, there are very few that it has left without a blight 
or a wound. 

When our memory passes in review the royal and imperial wives of 
France, we are surp to see how many have been divorced, how man 
broken-hearted, how many have left a disgraceful name behind to posteri- 
ty. And among the smaller number, the innocent and the happy, how 
many have been snatched away by a premature death, or have been early 
and sadly widowed. The crown matrimonial of France has been borne, 
by the majority of its wearers, unworthily, unhappily, or too briefly. For 
some it has been imbued, as it were, with a disiguring stain ; for others, 
lined with sharp, cruel thorns; for others, wreathed with the funereal cy- 
press. If history, holding her mirror to our view, 

‘ Bids us in the descry 

The visions of futurity,” 
with such a history of French queens and empresses before our eyes, it is 
but natural that good wishes for the bliss of the Empress Eugenia should 
be damped by doubts and fears. By casting with us a quick and compre- 
hensive glance over the memoirs of the royal ladies to whom we have al- 








luded, the reader will be convinced of the great oe age soy of cares, 
crimes, and sorrows, over peace, innocence, and felicity, in their lives, We 


will commence our summary with the reign of Charlemagne, as a remark- 
able era, and sufficiently early for our purpose. 


CHARLEMAGNE, A. D. 768 (DATE OF HIS ACCESSION). 


His first wife was Hermengarde (daughter of Desiderius King of the 
Lombards), whom he had been peeny oy his mother, Bertha, to wed, 
contrary to his inclinations, and whom he divorced in two years after his 
aecession, on the plea of her ill health. She had the grief to see her 
father dethroned by Charlemagne whose prisoner he died. The desolate 
Lombar@ princess died in obscurity. 

The second wife, Hildegarde, a noble Swabian, was fair, wise, and good, 
but was calumniated by Taland, a half-brother of Charlemagne, who (in 
revenge for her disdain of his own proffered addresses) accused her of crim- 
inality with a foreign knight during the king’s expedition against a Ger- 
man tribe. Obliged to conceal herself from her incensed husband, she 
lived in t poverty, till her accuser, struck with remorse after a dan- 

rous illness declared her innocence. In memory of her restoration to 

er home and her good fame, she founded, in Swabia, the Abbey of Kemp- 
sten ; in the annals of which religious house is written the history of her 
patience and her ing eee her concealment), and her noble forgive- 
ness of her persecutor. But her recovered happiness was brief; she was 
snatched by death from her numerous children at the early age of twenty- 
six, in 784. 

Fastrade, the third consort, daughter of Raoul, Count of Franconia, so 
disgusted the people by her arrogance, that a conspiracy was formed to 
dethrone her husband on account of her influence over him. This plot, 
though abortive, caused Fastrade much mortification and anxiety ; and 
she died very young, in 794, as much hated as her predecessor had been 
lamented. 

Lutgarde, a German, the last consort of Charlemagne, handsome, gene- 
rous, and literary,* loved her husband ; and to enjoy his society, usually 
accompanied him to the chase. But he was faithless to her, choosing for 
his favourite one of the ladies of her train. Whatever mortification Lut- 
garde might have felt was soon terminated by death. She died young 
and childless (in a. p. 800), after an union of little more than four years. 


LOUIS I. (LE DEBONNAIRE). 814, 


His first wife was Hermengarde, daughter of Ingram, Count of Hesbay. 
She has left an unenviable reputation as cruel and despotic. When Ber- 
nard, a petty Italian king, who revolted against Louis had been conquer- 
ed, Hermengarde sentenced him and his adherents to death ; and though 
the sentence was commuted by Louis, she caused the eyes of Ber- 
nard to be pulled out, and such tortures to be inflicted on him, that he 
expired in consequence. She herself died soon after her victim ; having, 
however, been more fortunate in her lot that her predecessors, for she had 
enjoyed a peaceable wedded life for twenty-one years. 

Her successor Judith, daughter of Welf of Bavaria, was an artful and 
licentious woman, whose bad conduct caused her step-sons (children of 
Hermengarde), to revolt, filling the kingdom with trouble. They publish- 
ed her profligacy with Bernard (the son of her husband’s tutor), whom 
she, by her influence over Louis, caused to be created Duke of Septimanie. 
She was taken by her step-sons, and imprisoned in & convent at Poictiers, 
and compelled to pronounce the vows ; but was liberated by her husband 
when he had put down the revolt, she having solemnly sworn to her in- 
nocence. Again the young princes revolted ; and Judith, again captive, 
was sent to Tortona, in Italy, and her young son Charles separated from 
her, and shut up ina monastery ; the unfortunate Louis himself being con- 
fined at St. Medard ; from whence he was released only on submitting to 
some very abject conditions. He received back his wife and her son, but 
soon died of grief. Judith survived him but three years ; having, how- 
ever, lived to see the murder of her favourite Bernard, by the hands of her 
son Charles, who stabbed him for revolt. She has left an odious name in 
the records of history. 

CHARLES I. (THE BALD). 840. 


He married first Hermentrude, daughter of Odo Count of Orleans. She 
was prudent and good, but her life was one of sorrow. Her eldest son, 
Louis, had an impediment in his speech ; her second son, Charles, died 

oung ; her third son, Carloman, rebelling against his father, because the 
atter required him to become a monk against his will, was taken prisoner, 
had his eyes put out, and was imprisoned in the Abbey of Corbie. Her 
only daughter Judith, widow of Ethelbald, King of England, eloped 
from the court with Baldwin of Flanders, causing great scandal and trou- 
ble, Hermentrude had not the consolation of her husband’s affection ; 
for Louis formed an attachment for Richilde, sister of Boson, King 
of Provence, and ill-treated Hermentrude, whom he sought to divorce, but 
found public opinion too strong in her favour. The unhappy wife died, 
overwhelmed with cares, A. p. 869, and was buried at St. Denis. 

In three months after her death Louis married Richilde, who hated, and 
was hated by her stepsons, and fomented great discords in the royal 
family. Having accompanied the king in his expedition against the coun- 
tries on the Rhine, on his defeat she was obliged to fly from Heristal in the 
middle of the night, without clothes or money ; suffered grart hardships, 
and lay-in by the roadside, with no one near her but one attendant. All 
her children (four sons and a daughter) died young. After her husband’s 
death she lived a most licentious life, and pillaged and fired houses in her 
Bacchanalian riotings, until the Bishop of Rheims threatened htr with ex- 
communication unless she restrained her disgraceful conduct. 


LOUIS Il, (THE STAMMERER),. 870. 


Ansgarde, the daughter of a Count Hardouin, was privately wedded by 
Louis, during the life of his father, Charles the Bald, and bore him two 
sons, Louis (afterwards king), and Carloman; but being of an inferior 
rank, Charles compelled her husband, whom she tenderly loved, to divorce 
her, and to espouse 

Adelaide, daughter of Count Begon, whose life was embittered by her 
doubtful position ; for, on the death of Charles the Bald, Ansgarde ob- 
tained from Pope John VIII. the establishmment of her children’st rights, 
because Charles had not applied to the ecclesiastical power to sanction 
the divorce between her and his son Louis. Wherefore Adelaide was 
generally accounted only the concubine of Louis, and the deserted Ans- 
garde as his lawful wife. Adelaide, who suffered great uneasiness of mind, 
was enceinte at the time of Louis’s death, in 879, and had a posthumous 
son, Charles, surnamed the Simple. 


CHARLES II. (THE FAT). 884. 

He married in 877 Richarda, a lady of Scottish birth. She was esteemed 
for wisdom and virtue ; but was accused by her feeble-minded and cre- 
dulous husband of infidelity with his prime minister, Luitgarde, Bishop of 
Veréeil. Richarda in vain protested her innocence, offering to submit 
to the ordeals of fire and water : she was divorced and retired to a con- 
vent in Alsace, which she had founded, and lived there ten years in re- 
tirement. 

CHARLES IV. (THE SIMPLE). 893. 

The life of his first consort, Frederune, sister of Beuves, Bishop of 
Chalonsi-sur-Marne, offers nothing remarkable. She had four daughters, 
but no son ; and died in 918, after a marriage of eleven years. 

His second wife was Ogina,t an English princess, sister of King Athel- 
stane. Her royalty was clouded. Her husband was dethroned by his sub- 
jects, and imprisoned at St. Quentin, where he died in great misery. 
Ogina, divided from him, fled to England for the protection of her only child 
Louis, thence surnamed Outremer, or “ beyond sea.” On her son’s recal, 
after thirteen years of exile, she returned to France, where she married 
(at the age of forty-five) Herbert Count of Vermandois, then hut twenty 

ears of age, and son of Herbert de Vermandois, who had betrayed and 
imprisoned her royal husband, the dethroned Charles. This ill-assorted 
marriage alienated the love and respect of her son, King Louis. Ogina 
lived happily, however, with her young husband, but only for two years, 
as she died in childbirth, in 853. 


LOUIS IV. (OUTREMER). 936. 


He married Gerberga of Saxony, daughter of Emperor Henry the Fow- 
ler, and widow of Gilbert Duke of Lorraine, who was drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross the Rhine on horseback, to escape the pursuit of Louis d’Out- 
remer, then at war with him. Gerberga defended her dead lord’s fortress 
so gallantly, that when King Louis at length succeeded in taking it, he 
admired the spirit of his fair adversary so much that he offered her his 
hand and throne. She was loved and respected by Louis, whose friend 
and counsellor she was: but her lot had many cares. The king in an 
expedition, was made prisoner, and remained a year in captivity ; her 
young son Carloman died while a hostage for his father ; other of her chil- 
dred also died young ; and she survived her affectionate husband. 


LOTHAIRE. 954. 


Married, in 966, Emma, daughter of Lothaire King of Italy. She was 
depraved, and gave cause of scandal with Adalberon Bishop of Laon ; and 


* She enjoyed the friendship of the learned Alcuin (disciple of the venerable 
Bede), at whose persuasion Charlemagne founded the University of P 

+Her eldest son, who reigned as Louis ITI, died unmarried, as did also his bro- 
ther Carloman. 
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then poisoned her husband, in the hope of selgning in the name of her 


son, and only child, Louis /e Faineant, or the Idle. Louis, on his acces- 
sion, threatened Adalberon and herself with ishment ; but he, too 
died by poison : and the Duke of Lorraine, uncle to the king, imprisoned 
both Emma and Adalberon, and treated them with severity. Emma 
escaped from prison in 988, but became a miserable outcast and wanderer, 
and died in the following year. 


LOUIS V. (LE FAINEANT). 986. 


He married Blanche,* daughter of a noble of Aquitaine. She was very 
beautiful, but the marriage was an ill-suited one: for Blanche was ani- 
mated and Louis inert, and so much disliked her vivacity, that he often 
retired from her company to a country residence. She became corrupt in 
ler conduct, and attached herself to the Count de Verdon, and afterwards 
to several others. At length she poisoned Louis, after a short reign of 
fifteen months ; and in him ended the Carlovinian race. ; 

Blanche re-married with Hugh eldest son of Hugh Capet, the next heir, 
for whose benefit she removed her first husband, but shortly afterwards 
died childless. : 

HUGH CaPET. 987. 

His queen was Adelaide of Guienne, who appears to have lived in tran- 
quillity ; but enjoyed her elevation to the throne only two years, dying in 
989. 

ROBERT (THE DEVOUT). 997. 

His first wife was Bertha, daughter of Conrad of Burgundy, and widow 
of Odo Count of Blois. But the Pope, Gregory V., pronounced 
their marriage invalid, because Robert had been sponsor to one of Bertha’s 
children by first marriage, which circumstance had constituied what the 
cartons of Rome termed “a spiritual affinity” between them. But the 
royal pair were strongly attached, and refused to separate. The Pope 
laid France under an interdict ; Robert and Bertha retired to the Castle 
of Vaivert, near Paris, where they were rendered miserable by crowds of 
their subjects daily haunting them, with piteous entreaties that they would 
consent to part, and so terminate the evils the kingdom was enduring from 
the inderdict. A.1 their friends and attendants fled from them ; and they 
would have been utterly desolate, but for two servants who remained to 
aid them, but who, notwithstanding, viewed their wretched master and 
mistress with such horror, that they passed through the fire for purification 
everything which had been touched by the excommunicated couple. The 
king remained firm, refusing to forsake his unhappy wife ; she lay-in ofa 
premature birth from grief, and Robert being assured that she had pro- 
duced a monster with the neck of a goose,* he considered this (fictitious 
occurrence as a proof of the wrath of heaven, and at length consented to 
giver her up. In two years after, Bertha, still loving, and whostill called 
herself queen, went to Rome to solicit the new Pope (Sylvester II.) to 
estabiish her marriage ; but while she was urging her suit, Robert made 
another alliance, and the unhappy Bertha retired to a convent, and died 
1016. 

Constance, Robert’s second wife, daughter of William Count of Pro- 
vence, was beautiful, but haughty, violent, and hard-hearted. Robert 
disliked her so much, that he would never term her wife or queen ; and 
took, to console him, a mistress, Almafrede, who had been betrothed to a 
Count de Beauvoir, at which Constance was so much chagrined, that she 
caused the count to be assassinated, in revenge for his having yielded his 
claim on the hand of Almafrede. Robert, in consequence, sought to di- 
vorce Constance ; but the bishops of the realm interfered to prevent him, 
Thirteen persons, accused of heresy, being sentenced to the flames at Or- 
leans, in 1022, Constance chose to be present at this dreadful spectacle ; 
and perceiving, amongst the condemned, one Stephen, who had formerly 
been her confessor, she was so much incensed against him, that she attack- 
ed the wretched man on his way to the scene of his torture, and thrust out one 
of his eyes with her staff. Her eldest and favourite son died young, leav- 
ing the succession (to her great chagrin) to her second son, Henry, whom 
she hated ; and she fomented strife in the royal family by her endeavours 
to place on the throne her youngest son, to the prejudice of Henry ; and 
she excited her children to rebel against their father, and to quarrel them- 
selves, till they were obliged to fly far from her baneful influence. After 
her husband’s death, she conspired against her son, then reigning; but 
was defeated, and closed an odious life at the Castle of Melun, 1032, and 
was buried at St. Denis. 

HENRY I. 1031. 


He married Anne, daughter of the Grand Duke of Muscovy, whose life 
with him appears to have passed in tranquillity. But after his death, 
having contracted with Raoul Count de Crespy, an ill-advised marriage 
(for which she was excommunicated, and was finally divorced), she dis- 
—— her son, the reigning monarch, and finding herself deserted by 

er former friends, she retired to Russia, separa for evef from her 
children. 
PHILIP 1. 1060, 


His first wife, Bertha, daughter of Fleuri Count of Holland, lived hap- 
pily with him for many years, till his affections were alienated by Ber- 
trade, wife of Foulques le Requin, Count of Anjou ; and, accordingly, he 
divorced Bertha, to make way for the beautiful but evil-disposed Bertrade, 
who, being repudiated by the complaisant Foulques at the king’s desire, 
married the latter in 1073, a step which roused the indignation of the 
nobles and the Pope, Urban Il. ; and Philip, compelled by excommunica- 
tion, submitted to divorce Bertrade, and restore her to her first husband. 
During her short union with Philip, Bertrade had plotted to cause his son 
Louis to be detained a prisoner in England, whither he had gone to attend 
the coronation of Henry L. ; but being thwarted by the good faith of the 
English king, she administered to Louis a poison, which he discovered in 
time to defeat by an antidote, but his face ever after remained colourless. 
Bertrade incurred reproach and contempt for continuing to receive the 
visits of Philip at the chateau of the Count Foulques ; but after the king’s 
death, she became a prey to remorse, and retired to a convent, where she 
inflicted on herself, such severe penances, that she fell a victim to her au- 
sterities, and, in 1117, closed her evil and troubled life. 


LOUIS VI. (LE GROS, OR, THE FAT). 1108, 

He married Adelaide, daughter of Humbert Count of Maurienne. She 
was lovely and amiable, and forms an exception to this gloomy list of regal 
consorts, for she lived happily and worthily with Louis. One grief, how- 
ever, she felt in the premature death of her eldest son, Philip, by a fall 
from his horse. After the king’s decease, she married Matthieu Sire de 
Montmorency, Constable of France, from whom, after fifteen years, she 
separated, to retire to a cloister she had founded. 


LOUIS VI. (THE YOUNG). 1137. 


His first wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, disgusted him by the gross impro- 
tieties of her conduct in the Holy Land, whither she had accompanied 
im, and where she had incurred scandal with the celebrated sultan, Sala- 

din, and others ; and even with her own uncle, Raymond of Poictiers. 
Louis therefore, divorced her, and she immediately married again with 
Henry II. of England. But the shadow of the crown matrimonial of France 
rested upon her still; witness her well-known unhappiness with Henry, 
their Mutual dislike, her jealousy, the discords she excited between her sons 
and their father, and her deserved and long imprisonment. Constance, 
daughter of Alphonso King of Castille, second wife of Louis, was worthy 
of the influence she possessed over his heart ; but their happiness was very 
brief, being terminated in four years by the early death of Constance in 
childbirth. She was buried at St. Denis. The third queen of Louis, Alice, 
daughter of Thibaut Count of Campagne, and niece of our English king, 
Stephen, lived peacefully, as it appears, and, surviving her husband, was 
regent for her son. 


PHILIP II, (SURNAMED AUGUSTUS). 1186. 


His first wife, Isabel, daughter of the Count of Hainault, was married 
to him when both bride and bridegroom were only twelve years of age. 
Philip having afterwards quarrelled with her uncle, the Count of Flanders, 
the girlish queen, then but seventeen, was accused by some malicious per- 
sons of taking part with the count against her husband, who, imbibing a 
dislike to her, exiled her from court, and sent her to live in a kind of dis- 
grace at Sens. At length relenting, he recalled her ; but her young and 
clouded life was terminated by her dying in childbirth at the age of twenty- 
one. Her successor was Ingerburg, daughter of Waldemar King of Den- 
mark. She was beautiful, with a profusion of fair hair, and was scarcel 
seventeen when married. The day after the nuptials she was crowned. 
During the rites Philip was observed to gaze upon her, and then to turn 
pale ; and became so troubled, that he could scarcely be induced by his 
ministers to allow the ceremony to continue. But in a fortnight after- 
wards he called a council, and divorced the poor young foreigner, who, on 
learning from an interpreter what the proceedings meant, burst into tears 
exclaiming in a broken dialect—“ Bad France !—Rome!”” implying that 
she appealed to Rome from the injustice of France. But Philip brutally 





* By some writers she is called Constance. 


¢ A similar legend was related of Bertha queen of Pepin, and mother of Char- 
lemagne, who was said to have borne a child with the leg ofa goose. And, 
strange to say, Bertha herself is represented, in effigies still extant, with one 
foot that of a goose. 





imprisoned her in the convent of Cisoin, near Lisle, and left her in such 

nury, that she was often t on her needlework for her food. In 
1196, p married Agnes, the lovely and amiable daughter of the Duke 
of Merania. The Pope Celestine, at the instance of Canute, Ingerburg’s 
brother, annulled the divorce of the latter, and dissolved the marriage of 
Agnes and Philip. The king refused to renounce his new wife, and shut 
up Ingerburg in a still more rigorous ewement than before, at 
Sameee The kingdom was laid under an interdict, and a council was 
called at Soissons, where the cause of nears was pleaded so earnestly, 
that Philip, without waiting for the termination, wry d retired ; and rid- 
ing to the prison of the young Dane, placed her behind him on horseback, 
and without any attendants, or respect, carried her to Paris, and acknow- 
ledged her as queen. Agnes de Merania seeing herself abandoned, died of 
grief soon after, at the Castle of Poissi. After her death, Philip again 
cast off the so often insulted Ingerburg, and again imprisoned her ; but 
was constrained by the Pope to release and recal her to court, where she 
continued to reside ssoakty” and patiently, ill-treated by the king, but 
pitied by the people. She survived her tyrant, who has incurred the 
odium of making lovely, and virtuous young women undeservedly 
miserable, 

LOUIS VIII. (THE LION). 1223. 


His queen, Blanche, daughter of Alphonso VIII. of Castille (and of 
Eleanor of England), was so fair that she was called Candide, and was 
good, prudent, and pious. She enjoyed her husband’s love in a happy 
union of twenty-six years. Yet she was not exempt from royal anxieties ; 
for during her regency for her son (St. Louis), she had many troubles, 
cares, and difficulties, on account of the insurgent nobles and the Bretons. 
She had lost four sons and a daughter in infancy, and she finally died of 
grief at Maubuisson, on hearing that her son, St. Louis, who had gone to 
Palestine, was a prisoner in Egypt. 


LOUIS IX. (ST. LOUIS). 1226. 


When only nineteen he married Margaret, daughter of Raymond Be- 
renger Count of Toulouse, who was herself but fifteen. She had every 
advantage of person, mind, and heart, and was ever beloved by Louis. 
But in her early days she experienced great vexation from her mother-in- 
law, Blanche, who so entirely separated the affectionate young couple, that 
she would not permit them even to converse together. On one occasion 
when Margaret was dangerously ill, and Louis had ventured to her room 
to inquire after her health, his mother, finding him there, took him by the 
hand to lead him out ; and the poor invalid called to her in tears—“ What, 
madame! will you not suffer me, either living or dying, to speak to my 
lord and husband?” After the death of Blanche, the domestic happiness 
of Margaret was unbroken, if we except her natural grief at losing six of 
her eleven children. But her greatest affliction was che loss of St. Loais, 
who died of the plague in Tunis. She died 1295, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 

PHILIP Ill. (THE HARDY). 1270. 


His first wife, Isabel, daughter of James I. King of Arragon, was only 
fifteen at the time of her marriage, and had a fair prospect of happiness, 
had life been spared. But she died at twenty-five, in consequence of a fall 
from her horse, which occasioned a premature confinement, She was buried 
at St. Denis. The second queen of Philip, Mary of Brabant, daughter of 
Henry Duke of Brabant. was handsome and intellectual, and was at first 
beloved by her husband. But a gulf was soon opened between them by 
the calumny of a man named La Brosse, an upstart favourite of Philip, 
who accused Mary of having poisoned Louis, the son of her predecessor 
Isabel. Philip imprisoned the queen, and treated her with rigour. But 
her brother, thea Duke of Brabant, came forward in her defence ; and after 
a searching examination, La Brosse was convicted (by tue confession of 
one of his tools) of the young prince’s murder, and was hanged. May 
was honourably acquitted ; but she had suffered severely in mind and in 
health, from the trials and indignities to which she had been exposed. 
After Philip’s death she lived in a close retreat from the world. One of 
her daughters, Margaret, was the second wife of Edward I. of England. 

Conclusion in our nezt. 





FISH TATTLE. 


Tue MACKEREL. 
Hic mixtum jus est ; oleo, quod prima Venafri, 
Pressit cella ; garo de succis piscis Iberi—Hor. 

Skombros and Lacertus are the Greek and Latin equivalents for mack- 
erel ; a term by which, though one fish only was at first intended, several 
species have by degrees come to be included. It would have been impos- 
sible to guess the extended subgeneric import of the Greek word from its 
mere juxtaposition with the name of another fish, (colias), because both 
these words might apply equally to different genera, or species, or to two 
well-marked varieties of the same species. But when we read in Pliny 
that the colias is the smallest kind of lacertus, colias lacertorum minimus, 
it becomes certain that the Latins under that term (and we may suppose 
the Greeks under its equivalent, skombros) recognised and designed sev- 
eral sorts of mackerel. One of these, the colias, common in the Mediter- 
ranean, and of frequent occurrence in the Nice and Naples markets,* 
seems, from the accounts given of its dimensions by Athenzus, who com- 
pares it to a sardine, to be probably the very same with that which at 
present bears the name ;a species much smaller than our own. Both the 
S. Colias, S. Pneumatophorus, and S. Scomber are yet confounded by the 
lazzaroni in their vernacular patois, under the common denomination of 
scurmu ; and as all mackerel are nearly similar in form, hue, and the sco- 
liograptic markings of their sides and backs, it is probable that the an- 
cients (who, like the ee sailors, were ignorant of any internal an- 
atomical differences, or of any other, except mere difference of size) often 
mistook one sort for another, and confounded half-grown individuals of a 
larger with full grown individuals of a smaller species. Such grounds for 
the separation of mackerel into different species appearing to Scaliger as 
wholly untenable, he came to the conclusion that all mackerel are varie- 
ties merely ofthe same fish ; and that those of the ocean are bigger than 
Mediterranean specimens only because the ocean is bigger, and affords its 
fish more scope for escape, and consequently more time for development, 
or, a8 he neatly expresses it, In oceani laxitate, fuga moram, mora parit 
incrementum, itaque grandescere quia non capiuntur. The conjectures 
of the ancients as to diversity of species have been fully confirmed, and the 
doubts suggested by Scaliger at length completely removed by an interest- 
ing discovery, which had escaped the penetrating eye of Aristotle, and was 
made by two French savans, so lately as the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. In the = 1806, Messrs. Biot and Delaroche ascertained that whilst 
some mackerel possess, others, like our own, lack an air-bladder ; and as 
this singular difference in internal organization occurs in creatures which 
are equally sportive and equally fleet, it establishes not only the existence 
of two very different tribes of mackerel at least, but serves further to show 
that this organ, usually supposed as designed for assisting the locomotive 
powers of fish, must answer some other end in their economy, not hitherto 
made out. 

Of the derivation of the Greek word skombros, nothing is certainly 
known. The Latin synonym /acertus, or lizzard, seems well selected to 
point out a fish like its namesake on land in colour,t markings, and make, 
and particularly resembling it in a propensity to skip and frisk on the 
surface of the waves, like that active little quadruped when whisking over 
a close-clipped ilex hedge, or scudding along a sunny wall to surprise a 
napping blue-bottle. The word colias, which stands representative for the 
same species, both in Latin and Greek, is, or was in Belon’s day, a desig- 
nation not yet entirely obsolete in certain parts of Greece. Of modern 
names, scurmu forms the prevailing mackerel cry in and about Naples; 
lacert or lacerto is not unfamiliar to the ear of those who buy their own 
fish in the markets of Nice, Leghorn, or Geno& : with regard to macarello, 
a word soft enough to be really Italian, and even affirmed by some to be 
indigenous at Rome, we never heard it bawled once within the classic pre- 
cincts of the Portico of Octavia (the Billingsgate of the Eternal City), and 
suspect if ever used, that it must be a tramontane importation recently 
Italianised, like mi/ordo and some others, out of compliment to the Eng- 
lish visitors. The word mackerel is of very old standing in ovr vocabu- 
lary, and most probably, like the fish represented by it, northern in its 
origin. But whether this be so or not, both the usually assigned Greek 
and Latin etymologies are equally inadmissible. The Greek, which either 
from some fancied excellence of the flesh, its own personal felicity, or that 
enjoyed by the tens of thousands whom it feeds, would conjure mackerel 
from makairos, is forced, untrue, and particularly unhappy ; nor is mack- 
erel quasi macularius, i.e., the spotted, in lieu of what it is, a striped fish, 











* These mackerel, however, are immature, perhaps not more than half-grown, 
from four to five going to makeup a rofolo, i.e., two pounds. We observe, in one 
ofthe srmentyery bey nerve to Cuvier’s Fish, that the learned and accomplished 
translators of that portion of Le Régne Animal have weighed the colias at four 
— ; a typographical error, perhaps, for four ounces, 7.¢., about one-sixth of a 
rotolo. 

+ Pliny calls it sulphur colour, which strange use of the word brimstone he ex- 
plains elsewhere, where he tells us, that lightning and thunderbolts both smell of 
sulphur, and are of the same hue ; he must, therefore, speak of the light emitted 





by this mineral during combustion, which may be called a sort of mackerel blue. 








@ less unfortunate attempt to fish out a meaning from the Latin. Ifwe 
are to adopt any etymology where all are doubtful, Aldovrandi’s 
los seu nacarellos e corporis nacritudine, seems the most plausible ; the 
shot lustrous surface of the belly and sides is certainly nacrous ; we 
are distinctly taught in our Church Catechism that in regard to a name, 
an m or n are i rent, and in fact the of one of these liquids 
tato the other never offers any real difficulty in etymology. igen the 
peyote g Sat cular kind called mes po 
orse-mackerel, though the latter adjunct often expresses no more 
or coarseness—as in qualifying the words mushroom, chesnut, radish, or 
laugh—it is quite possible in this case that it may merely be the translation 
of cavallo, which in that language not only means horse, but mackerel also. 
Concerning the opprobrious em loyment of this word to designate a cer- 
tain class of villains, called in Latin, Zenones, and i in Italian, M. 
Lacépéde, after Belon, gives the following interpretation :— ‘ 
“C’est a raison de la rencontre des maquereaux avec les petits aloses ow 
pucelles vers le temps ou celles-ci vont frayer avec les malesqu’on a donné 
ce vilain nom (maquereau), qu’il porte en France, et dans quelques autres 


As all in our own race are not equally quick-sighted, so it is with fish ; 
some, like the shark, are famed for discerning their prey at great distances ; 
others, like the wall-eyed thunny, are as proverbially blind ; such differ- 
ences depend, no doubt, on different conformations of the eye-ball itself, 
the greater or less transparency of the humours it contains, on varying 
degrees of convexity and density in corneaand crystalline lens, and on the 
amount of optic nerve supplying the organ. To some deficiency or abnor- 
mal peculiarity of structure in these several parts, is probably owing that 
singular propensity to be caught by gaudy and glittering aids, dis- 
bey gue many members of the scomber family. The dorado, for instance, 
which, under the ancient name of coryphena, used to be caught (vide Op- 
pian on hook attached to a clumsy dolphin-shaped dump of iced, dubbed 
with feathers, is still to this very day secured by the same unartistic cheat, 
which to his hazy vision seems a flying fish. Thersites, another of the 
tribe, is taken, off the Cape, with long dangling strips of leather, fastened 
round a central weight, iu rude imitation of a /oligo, or cuttle ; the thunny, 
again, is inveigled off Bayonne by means of a hook baited with a white 
dimity sardine, the barbs left bare, and the shank rendered attractive by a 
wrap of blue cloth ; while to mention but one more of these short-sighted 
fish, the subject of our present brief notice, the mackerel is lured to its 
fate by the gaudy a of a piece of blue cloth, trailed along the 
surface of the water. Oppian, who seems to have been aware of the mack- 
erel’s weakness for flaming colours, compares the rashness of its conduct 
to that of an infant coquetting with fire :— 

Just so the little smiling boy admires 

The candle’s painted blaze and curling spires ; 
Extends his hand, but dear experience gains, 
The greatest beauty gives the greatest pains. 

But there is another mightier engine of destruction than hooks, to 
which few fish seem wholly insensible. “In vain is the net spread in the 
sight of any bird,’ we know ; and though fish may not cope with birds in 
their cerebral development, few of the finny tribe ap) to view the 
meshy machinations of the fishermen with absolute indifference, or with- 
out betraying some symptoms of distrust. The mackerel alone shows no 
such timidity ; the neighbourhood of a decoy has charms for his inexpe- 
rience, and is the area fixed upon by the shoal for general recreation ; its 
hempen walls are looked upon as a sort of racket-court, benevolently 
stretched out by the fishermen for diversion. Close up to the fatal en- 
closure swims the whole legion, eyes it first (as the Trojan youth that in- 
fernal machine, the mare and mother of mischief ), then noses it in motion- 
less admiration ; and finally waxing bold from impunity, begin to move 
the meshes with sportive tail, to rub sides with the holdfasts, and play with 
the threads of destiny—funes, finnis contingere gaudent—round and 
round, backwards and forwards, as they go, and out they glide again, 
playing at prison bars, and coursing a through every open square 
that admits of free passage, till one occurring too small for — each 
struggling detenu becomes immovably fixed, and is dragged, with myriad 
partners in misfortune, safe on shore, 4 

Where, tired, he sleeps, and life’s gay play gives o’er. 

The occasional supplies thus netted (like those recently voted to the 
French Emperor, but not yet netted by him) are incalculably t. In 
almost every mesh of the long reticulated work a fish is found Teena, 
besides the numbers enclosed within ; but sea crops, like land crops, are 
subject to great fluctuations, and Cicero was quite right when he wrote to 
his friend, ad lacertos capiendos tempestates non sunt omnes idonea, 28 
the following abstract from Mr. Yarrel’s instructive book on British Fish 
strikingly illustrates :— 

The price of mackerel, in May, 1807, in the Billingsgate-market, was as fol- 
lows :—Forty guineas for every hundred of the first cargo, which made the fish 
come to seven shillings a-piece! The next supplies were also exorbitant, h 
much less so than the first, fetching thirteen nds hundred, or two shil- 
lings apiece. The very next year the former deficienc es were more than made 
up, for it _—— that during the season, 1808, mackerel were hawked about the 
streets of Dover, at sixty for a shilling, or five for a penny ; whilst they so 
blockaded the Brighton coast, that on one night it became impossible to land 
pa multitudes tabee, and at last both fish and nets went to the bottom to- 
gether. 

The mackerel is an exceedingly greedy fish, and from an anecdote given 
by Pontoppidan, we may infer that their chief captor, man, would himself 
often become their prey did the opportunity offer. This author relates 
that a Norwegian sailor was destroyed by a shoal of these small fierce 
foes, who encom him as he was bathing (so that it was not his blue 
jacket, poor fellow, that attracted them), carried him out to sea, and con- 
trived, whilst running him down, so to nibble, gnaw, and maim their vic- 
tim, that his friends, in spite of all their efforts, were only able to get him 
alive into the boat, where, in a state of suffering, exhaustion, and anemia, 
he speedily expired. 

Mackerel, according to one of the tales of Elian, were trained by cer- 
tain fishermen to act a treacherous part towards their own kind, entering 
readily for the purpose into an unnatural league with these men, who 
supplied them with food, whilst they in return scoured the seas and lured 
to destruction any wandering shoal found without pilot: the friendship 
between the fishermen and these decoy fish was, says Elian, of a most 
sacred and inviolable character, and even subsisted by some mode of tra- 
dition for many generations amongst the descendants of the contracting 
parties. 

Mackerel, it is generally supposed, pass the winter in the remote north, 
and, on the authority of a French admiral, quoted by Lacépéde, with their 
heads plunged into soft sand,—. e., when they can find such a bottom, as 
is the case in the rugged bays and creeks of Greenland; where, in con- 
sequence of the compactness of the serried myriads, the whole phalanx, 
seen through the clear lymph, presents the appearance of a sub-marine 
rocky flooring. This vertical position is maintained till spring, when on 
removing their heads out of the ooze, all are more or less ted with 
blindness; but this, it seems, is only a temporary inconvenience occa- 
sioned by an adipose pellicle veiling the eye in winter, but becoming atro- 
phied and falling away previous to the apocryphal voyage which he sup- 
poses them then to undertake. 

The long migrations of mackerel have given rise to as extensive migra- 
tions of the imagination of man, and to much ingenious speculation : An- 
derson describes the yearly march of the great unnumbered army with the 
confidence of an actual eye-witness. Having passed the winter in the icy 
seas, they wait, according to that great non-commissioned Scomberductor, 
for the genial time of year to pour in succession along the coasts of Ice- 
land, Scotland, and Freland, in undiminished numbers; thence dividing as 
they approach the Channel into two columns, one continues its onward 
course along the west of France, Spain, and Portugal, and so on into the 
Mediterranean, whilst the other comes up the British Channel, visiting the 
northern part of France and the opposite coast of our own island, Holland, 
&c.; when having arrived about July off the shores of Jutland, this first 
branch of the integral shoal again subdivides, and sends a detachment to 
visit the Baltic Sea, while the remainder passes upwards along the Nor- 
way rocks, and returns to the northern point from whence it originally set 
out. What seems fatal to this theory is, that mackerel are caught abun- 
dantly in the south in early spring ; as soon as, or even before, we see 
them in England ; the familiar name by which all scombers are known at 
Montpelier being the peis d’avril, or April fish. Another fact equally op- 
posed to the supposition of this long northern circuit is that some are often 
taken in the — as late as November and December; now, as it is 
not likely that these few have come all the way back again by themselves, 
we may presume that the shoal from whence they have strayed cannot be 
very far distant, but is probably lying perdu in deep water, within telesco- 
pic range, but beyond the reach of nets. 

€ proceed now to offer a few remarks on mackerel as an article of 
diet. Those of the Mediterranean are poor, nF and indigestible, and if 
the meat be not “ gravissimum alimentum,” as Celsus, however, expressly 
affirms, it is quite heavy enough to irritate and derange a weak and sus- 
ceptible stomach. Once or twice in the season, we, who have a choice of 
many excellent fish at home, may choose to sit down to a full-grown, 
plump, soft-roed, northern mackerel, well cooked @ /a maitre d@’hotel, 
gooseberry 





ied aux fines herbes, en papillotes, or plain boiled with green 
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and vinegar thickened with chop ley, and even 

ee and chanen in our bill of fare ; wre e once only on 
Pneumatrophtrous mackerel in the south, with any sauce, or 

is an experiment no Englishman at least would care to 
opinion formed of 
; for though Apicius wrote Lge Apo for 
to pour over them at table, mere com- 
condiments 
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fish which nobody 
'y from various ancient sources that these were not con- 
gidered fish to eat fresh, but to salt. The moderns have not followed the 
ancients in this practice of curing mackerel. If we except Spain, where 
galt colias have still a good market, there is no other country in Europe 
where they have any considerable sale. The dried salted roes, unknown 
to the ancients, are at present in high request, and form a good substitute 
for botarqne. The only part besides the myology of mackerel which the 
ancients thought well of, were the and guts; of these last they made 
ir garum; the origin of this celebrated strong-scented essence, its price, 
medical virtues, and rng wy are severally set down at length in the 
ninth book of Pliny’s Vat. Hist. de Piscibus, The Roman naturalist de- 
ms ; but from the extremely heterogeneous 
composition he gives of the first, it seems certain that the Burgesses of 
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f 
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antiquity sold many different kinds under a common name. The Spanish 
of New Carthage he preconises as first rate “in times past, and even 
tit beareth the name garwm sociorum* (allies sauce), and so costly is 
that a fetcheth one thousand sesterces ; thus, setting aside per- 
fumes and sweet-smelling precious ointments, there is no liquor that ever 
fetched such a sum as this doeth.” Horace bears similar testimony in fa- 
vour of this zest, calling the mackerel yielding it the fish of Spain, Piscis 
Joeri ; and Martial, sending only a small bottle to a friend, takes care to 
apprize him of its value : 
Of scomber’s precious blood I send 
A garwm’d bottle to my friend ; _ 
Costly and thick, the last that dript 
From bleeding gills and entrails ript. ;' 
The Parian Colias would appear from the Greek line, “ Paros, of Colias 
prolific nurse,” to have been as highly favoured in Greece as were 
those of New Carthage, in Spain; and as garum originated in Greece, 
y it was there first manufactured, and from thence introduced into 


a. . 
No fish spoils so soon as the mackerel by keeping, and accordingly of no 
other is the sale legalized on Sunday : 
Law ordered that the Sunday should have rest, 
‘And that no nymph her noisy food should sell, 
‘Except it were “ new milk” or mackerel.—Kine’s Cookery. 





HYPATIA. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—MIRIAM’S PLOT, 


who has worshipped a woman, even against his will and conscience, 
well how storm may follow storm, and earthquake earthquake, 
his idol be utterly overthrown. And so Philammon found that even- 
ing, a8 he sat pondering over the strange chances of the day ; for, as he 
, his. old feelings toward Hypatia began, in spite of the strug- 
of his conscience and reason, to revive within him. Not only pure 
e of her t loveliness, the righteous instinct which bids us welcome 
and whe we , whether in man or woman, as something of real worth 
divine, heavenly ; ay, though we know not how, in a most deep sense 
and makes our reasons give the lie to all merely logical and senti- 
Mental maunderings of the moralists about “the fleeting hues of this 
our painted clay ;’ asiling men, as the old Hebrew Scriptures tell them, 
that a beauty is deepest of all spiritual symbols ; and that 
uty without discretion be the jewel of gold in the swine’s snout, 
yet the jewel of gold it is still, the sacrament of an inward beauty, which 
t to be, perha hereafter may be, fulfilled in spirit and in truth. Not 
'y this, which whispered to him—and who shall say that the whisper was 
of the earth, or of the lower world ?-——“ She is too beautiful to be utterly 
evil ;” but the very defect in her creed which he had just discovered, 
Grew him towards her again. She had no Gospel for the Magdalene, be- 
Cause she was a Pagan...... That, then, was the fault of her Paganism, 
not of herself. She had felt for Pelagia.....but even if she had not, was 
not that, too, the fault of her Paganism? And for that Paganism, who 
was to be blamed? She?....Was he the man to affirm that? Had he 
not seen scandals, stupidities, brutalities enough, to shake even his faith, 
educated a Christian? How much more excuse for her, more delicate, 
More acute, more lofty than he ; the child, too, of a heathen father? Her 
perfections, were they not her own *—her defects, those of her circum- 
stances?....And had she not welcomed him, guarded him, taught him, 
honoured him ?....Could he turn against her now in her distress—perhaps 
her danger? Was he not bound to her, if by nothing else, by gratitude ? 
Was not he, of all men, bound to believe that all she required to make her 
was that conversion ?....And then that first dream of converting 
er arose almost as bright as ever.....And then he was checked by the 
thought of his first utter failure....At least, if he could not convert her, 
he could love her, pray for her....No, he could not even do that ; for to 
whom could he pray ; He had to repent, to be forgiven, to humble him- 
self by penitence, perhaps for years, ere he could hope to be heard even for 
himself, much less for another....And so backwards and forwards swayed 
his hope and purpose, till he was roused from his meditation by the voice 
of the little porter, summoning him to his evening meal ; and recellect- 
, for the first time, that he had tasted no food that day, he went down, 
unwillingly and ate. 

But ag he, the porter, and his negro wife were sitting silently and sadly 
enough together, Miriam came in, apparently in high good humour, and 
lingered a moment on her way to her own apartments up stairs. : 

“Eh? Atsu ? And nothing but lentils and water-melons, when 
the flesh- Egypt have been famous any time these two thousand 

ears, ! but times are changed since then!....You have worn out 

e old Hebrew hints, you miserable devils you, and gota Cesar instead of a 
J ! Hist, you hussies!’’ cried she to the girls up stairs, clapping her 

loudly. “ Here! bring us down one of those roast chickens, and a 
bottle of the wine of wines—the wine with the green seal, you careless 
daughters of Midian, you, with your wits running on the men, I’ll war- 
rant, every minute I’ve been out of the house! Ah, you’ll smart for it 
some day, you daughters of Adam’s first wife!” 

ee came, by the hands of one of the Syrian slave-girls, the fowl and 
e. 

“ There, now; we'll all sup together. Wine, that maketh glad the 
heart of man—youth, you were a monk once, so you have read all 
about that, eh? and about the best wine which goes down sweetly, caus- 
ing the ae them that are asleep to speak. And rare wine it was, I 
warrant, that the blessed Solomon had in his little country cellar up there 
in Lebanon. We'll try if this is not a fair substitute for it, though. Come, 
my little man-monkey, drink and forget your sorrow. You shall be tem- 

to Beelzebub yet, I promise you. Look at it there, creaming 
and g: the darling, purring like a cat at the very thought of touch- 
human lips! Assweet as honey, as strong as fire, as clear as amber! 
ye children of Gehenna, and make good use of the little time that 

is left you between this and the unquenchable fire !’” 

And tossing a cup of it down her own throat, as if it had been water, 
she watched her companions with a meaning look, as they drank. 

The little porter followed her example gallantly. Philammon looked, 
and longed, and si blushingly a fully, and tried to fancy that 
Le not —_ Ao t; and eee Me. being bees 7 enough to forget 

sorrow also for a moment ; the Negress refused with fear and 
rc eg aE. 

“ possess you and your vow nk, you coal out of Tophet! 
Do you think it is poisoned? You, the only creature in the world that I 
should’t ill-using, because every one else ill-uses you already, with- 
A help! Drink, I say, or I’ll turn you pea-green from head to 


fle 


The negress put the cup to her lips, and contrived, for he reaso 
to spill the at unobserved. : : a - 


A very fine lecture that of the Lady Hypatia’s the other mornin 
Helen’s nepenthe,” quoth the little porter, growing philosophic o the 
wine-fumes rose. “Such a power of extracting the cold water of philo- 

out of A eo a pit of Mythus, I neverdid hear. Did you ever, 
my e 
“ Aha! she and I were talking about that half-an-hour ago,” said 





” various reading gives garum asotorum (sot’ soaker’ 
sauce) which makes it seem as thou this zest had been aod bp the old tepera 
of as Caviare and Botargue, raw ham, olives, and anchovyt 

by northern Lacullas and Dorions to coax down extra supplies of wine. 


+ In the Penny Cyclopedia it is said, under the article “ Anchovy,” that 
garum is simply anchovy sance but this is obviously a mistake. Ane 

indeed wn to the Romans; but i coae have endeavoured 

elsewhere to make clear, was not garum, but a rival sauce called Alec or Halec. 





“What! have you seen her?” asked Philammon, with a flutter of the 


i” 


eart. 

“Tf you mean, did she mention you,—why, then, yes!” 

“ How ?—how ?” 

“Talked of a young Phoebus Apollo—without mentioning names, cer- 
tainly, but in the most sensible, and practical, and hopeful way—the wisest 
speech that I have heard from her twelvemonth. 

Philammon blushed scarlet. R Wh 

“ And that,” though he, “in spite of what passed this morning. y, 
what is the matter with our host?” } & 

“ He has taken Solomon’s advice, and forgotten his sorrow. 

And s0, indeed, he had; for he was sleeping sweetly, with open lack- 
lustre eyes, anda maudlin smile at the ceiling, while the Negress, with her 
head fallen on her chest, seemed equally unconscious of their presence. 

“We'll see,” quoth Miriam ; and taking up the lamp, she held the 
flame unceremoniously to the arm of each of them, but neither winced nor 
wo herity, your wine is not drugged °” said Philammon, in trepidation. 

“Why not? What has made them beasts may make us angels. You 
seem none the less lively for it! Dol?” 

“ But dragged wine!” x : 

“ Why not? The same who made wine made poppy-juice. Both will 
make man happy. Why not use both ?” 

“ It is poison.” 

“It is the nepenthe, as I told Hypatia, whereof she was twaddling 
mysticism this morning. Drink, child,drink! I have no mind to put you 
to sleep to night! I want to make a man of you, or rather, to see whether 
you are one! . 

And she drained another cup, and then went on, half talking to 
herseif,— 

“ Ay, it is poison ; and music is poison ; and woman is poison, accord- 
ing to the new creed, Pagan and Christian ; and wine will be poison, and 
meat will be poison, some day ; and we shall have a world full of mad 
Nebuchadnezzars, eaten ike oxen. It is poisonous, and brutal, and 
devilish, to be a man, and not a monk, and an eunuch, and a dry branch. 
You are all in the same lie, Christians and philosophers, Cyril and Hy- 
patia. Don’t interrupt me, but drink, young fool!——Ay, and the only 
man who keeps his manhood, the only man who is not ashamed to be what 
God has made him, is your Jew. You will find yourselves in want of him 
after all, some day, you besotted Gentiles, to bring you back to common 
sense and common manhood. In want of him and his grand old books 
that you despise, while you make idols of them, about Abraham, and 
Jacob, and Moses, and David, and Solomon, whom you call saints, you 
miserable hypocrites, though they did what you are too dainty to do, and 
had their wives and their children, and thanked God for a beautiful 
woman, as Adam did before them, and their sons do after them—Drink, I 
say !——and believed that God had really made the world, and not the 
devil, and given them the lordship overit, as you will find out to your cost 
some day, you nation of harlots and eunuchs!”’ 

Philammon heard, and could not answer ; and on she rambled. 

“ And music, too? Our priests were not afraid of sackbut and psaltery, 
dulcimer and trumpet, in the house of the Lord; for they knew who had 
given them the cunning to make them. Our prophets were not afraid of 
calling for music when they wished to prophesy, and letting it soften and 
raise their souls, and open and quicken them till they saw into the inner 
harmony of things, and beheld the future in the present ; for they knew 
who made melody and harmony, and made them the outward symbols of 
the inward song which runs through sun and stars, storm and tempest, 
fulfilling His word—in that these sham philosophers the heathen are wiser 
than those Christian monks. Try it!—try it! Come with me, and leave 
these sleepers here, and come to my rooms. You long to be as wise as 
Solomon. Then get at wisdom as Solomon did, and give your heart first 
to know folly and madness. . . . . You have read The Book of the Preach- 
er? 


Poor Philammon! He was no longer master of himself. The argu- 
ments—the wine—the terrible spell of the old woman’s voice and eye, and 
the strong overpowering will which showed out through them, dragged 
_~ along in spite of himself. As if in a dream, he followed her up the 
stairs. 

“There, throw away that stupid, ugly, shapeless philosopher’s cloak. 
So! You have on the white tunic I gave you? and now you look as a 
human being should. And you have been to the baths to-day? Well— 
you have the comfort of feeling now like other people, and having that 
alabaster skin as white as it was created, instead of being tanned like a 














brute’s hide. Drink! Isay! Ay—what was that face, that figure made 
for? Bring a mirror here, hussy! There! look in that, ard judge for 
yourself! ere those ripe lips rounded for nothing? Why were those 
eyes set in your head, and made to sparkle bright as jewels, sweet as moun- 
tain honey? Why were those curls laid ready for soft fingers to twine 
themselves among them, and look all the whiter among the glossy black 
knots? Judge for yourself!’ 

Alas! poor Philammon! 

“ And after all,” thought he, “is it not true, as well as pleasant ?”’ 

** Sing to the poor boy, girls!—sing to him! and teach him for the first 
time in his little ignorant life, the old road to inspiration !”’ 

One of the slave girls sat down on the divan, and took up a double flute, 
while the other rose, and accompanying the plaintive dreamy air with a 
slow dance, and delicate tinklings of her silver armlets and anklets, and 
the sistrum which she held aloft, she floated gracefully round and round 
the floor, and sang— 

Why were we born, but for bliss? 

Why are we ripe, but to fall? 
Dream not that duty can bar thee from beauty, 
Like water and sunshine, the heir-loom of all. 


Lips were made only to kiss, 
Hands were made only to toy ; 
Eyes were made only to lure on the lonely ; 
The longing, the loving, and drown them in joy ; 

Alas, for poor Philammon! And yet no! The very poison brought 
with it its own antidote ; and shaking off by one strong effort of will the 
spell of the music and the wine, he sprang to his feet... . . 

“Never! Iflove means no more than that—if it is to be a mere deli- 
cate self-indulgence, worse than the brutes’, because it requires the pros- 
tration of nobler faculties, and a selfishness the more huge in proportion 
to the greatness of the soul which is crushed inward by it—then I will 
have none of it! My dream had been of one who should be at once my 
teacher and my pupil, my debtor and my queen—who should lean on me, 
and yet support yap ay my defects, although with lesser light, as the 
old moon fills up the circle of the new—labour with me side by side in 
some great work—rising with me for ever as I rose ;—and this is the base 
substitute! Never!” 

Whether or not this was unconsciously forced into words by the vehe- 
mence of his passion, or whether the old Jewess heard, or pretended to 
pee, amen coming up the stair, she at all events sprang instantly to 

er feet. 

“Hist! Silence, girls! I hear a visitor. What mad maiden has come 
to beg a love-charm of the poor old witch at this time of night? or have 
the Christian bloodhounds tracked the old lioness of Judah to her den at 
last? We'll see! 

P And she drew a dagger from her girdle, and stepped boldly to the 
oor. 
As she went out she turned— 


“ So! my brave young Apollo ; you do not admire simple woman? You 
must have something more learned, and intellectual, and spiritual, and so 
forth. I wonder whether Eve brought with her a certificate of proficienc 
in the seven sciences when she came to Adam in the garden? Well, we 
—like must after like. Perhaps we shall be able to suit you after all. 
osc UA 

The girls v ingly, whispering and laughing, and Philam- 
mon found himself alone. Although he was are ws soothed by the old 
woman’s last speech, yet a sense of terror, of danger, of coming tempta- 
tion, kept him —e sternly on his feet, looking warily round the cham- 
ber, lest a fresh siren should emerge from behind some curtain or heap of 

illows, 
. On one side of the room he perceived a doorway, filled by a curtain of 
gauze, from behind which came the sound of whispering voices. His fear, 
growing with the general excitement of his mind, rose into anger as he 
gan to suspect some snare, and he faced round towards the curtain, and 
stood like a wild beast at bay, ready, with uplifted arm, for all evil spirits, 
male or female. 

“And he will show himself? How shall I accost him?” whispered a 
well-known voice—could it be Hypatia’s? And then the guttural Hebrew 
accent of the old woman a — 

“ As you spoke of him this morning—” 

“Oh! I will tell him all, and he must—he must have mercy—but he— 
so awful, so glorious!” 

What the answer was we could not hear ; but the next moment a sweet 
heavy scent, as of narcotic gums, filled the room—mutterings of incanta- 
tions—and then a blaze of light, in which the curtain v ed, and dis- 


the hag standing by a tripod, and, kneeling by her, Hypatia herself, robed 
in pure white, glittering with diamonds and emeralds, her lips parted, 
head thrown back, her arms stretched out, in an agony of expecta- 


on. 

In an instant, before he had time to stir, she had sprung through the 
blaze, and was kneeling at his feet. ~ 

“ Phoebus! beautiful, glorious, ever young! Hear me! only a moment! 
only this once!” 

er drapery had caught fire from the tripod, but she did not heed it. 
Philammon instinctively clasped her in his arms, and crushed it out, as 
she cried— 

“Have mercy on me? Tell me the secret! I will obey thee! Ihave 
no self—I am thine! Thyslave! All,all! Kill me, if thou wilt, but 

ak |” ro 

The blaze sank into a soft, warm, mellow gleam, and beyond it, what 
appeared ? 

e negro woman, with one finger upon her lips, as, with an imploring, 
all but despairing, look, she held up to him her little crucifix. . . . 

He saw—and conquered. What thoughts flashed through him, like the 
lightning bolt, at that blessed sign of infinite self-eacrifice, I say not ; let 
those who know it, judge for themselves. But in another instant he had 
spurned from him the poor deluded maiden, whose idolatrous ecstasies he 
saw instantly were not meant for himself, and rushed desperately across 
the room, looking for an outlet. 

He found a door in the darkness—a room—a window—and in another 
moment he had leapt twenty feet into the street, rolled over, bruised and 
bleeding, rose again like an Anteus, with new strength, and darted off 
towards the archbishop’s house. 

And poor Hypatia lay half senseless on the floor, with the Jewess 
watching her bitter tears—not merely of disappointment but of utter 
shame. For as Philammon fled she had recognised those well-known fea- 
tures, and the veil was lifted from her eyes and the hope and the self- 
respect of Theon’s daughter were gone for ever. 

er righteous wrath was too deep for upbraidings. Slowly she rose ; 
returned into the inner room, wrapped her cloak deliberately around her, 
and went silently away, with one look at the Jewess of solemn scorn and 
defiance. 

“Ah! I can afford a few sulky looks to-night,” said the old woman 
to herself, with a smile, as she picked up from the floor the prize for 
which she had been plotting so long—Raphael’s half of the black agate. 

“T wonder whether she will miss it. Perhaps she will have no fanc 
for its company any longer, now that she has discovered what overpal- 
Ts archangels appear when she rubs it. If she does try to recover 

t.... why—let her try her strength with mine—or, rather, with a 
Christian mob.”’ 

And then, drawing from her bosom the other half of the talisman, she 
fitted the two pieces together again and again, fingering them over, and 
poring upon them with tear-brimming eyes, till po had satisfied herself 
that the fracture still fitted exactly, and murmuring to herself from time 
to time-——“‘ Oh, that he were here! Oh, that he would return now—now. 
It will be too late to-morrow. Stay—I will go and consult the teraph ; it 
may know where he is.” .... 

And she departed to her incantations, while Hypatia threw herself 
upon her bed at home, and filled the chamber with ry | 0 low wailing, as 
of a child in pain, until the dreary dawn broke on her blushes, and her 
despair. And then she rose, and rousing herself for one last effort, and 
calmly prepared a last oration, in which she intended to bid farewell for 
ever to Alexandria and tothe schools. 

Philammon meanwhile was striding desperately up the main street 
which led toward the Serapeium. But he was not destined to arrive there 
as soon as he had hoped to do. For ere he had gone half a mile, behold a 
crowd advancing toward him, blocking up the whole street. 

The mass seemed endless. Thousands of torches flared above their 
heads, and from the heart of the procession rose a solemn chant, in which 
Philammon soon recognised a well-known Catholic hymn. He was half- 
minded to turn up some bye street, and escape meeting them. But on 
attempting to do so he found every avenue which he tried similarly block- 
ed up by a tributary stream of people, and almost ere he was aware, was 
entangled in the vanguard of the great column. 

* Let me pass,” cried he, ina voice of entreaty. 

“ Pass, thou heathen ?” 

In vain he protested his paaenentie 

“ Origenist, donatist, heretic! Whither should a good Catholic be 
going to-night, save to the Cesareium ?” 

“My friends, my friends, 1 have no business at the Casareium,”’ cried 
he, in utter despair, “Iam on my way to seek a private interview with 
the patriarch, on matters of importance.” 

“ Oh, liar! who pretends to be known to the patriarch, and yet is igno- 


rant that this night he translates to the Casareium the most sacred corpse 
of the martyr Ammonius!”’ 


“What! Is Cryril with you ?” 

“ He and all his clergy.” 

“Better so; better in public,” said Philammon to himself ; and, turn- 
ing, he joined the crowd. 

Onward with chant and dirge, they swept out through the sun gate, upon 
the barbour-esplanade, and wheeled to the right, along the quay, while the 
torch-light bathed in a red glare the great front of the Ceesareium, and the 
tall obelisks before it, and the masts of the thousand ships which lay in 
the harbour on their left, and last, but not least, before the huge dim mass 
of the palace which bounded the esplanade in front of them, a lon 
line of glittering helmets and cuirasses, behind a barries of cables, whic 
had been stretched from the shore to the corner of the museum. 

There was a sudden halt, a low ominous growl, and then the mob, 
pressed onward from behind, surged up almost to the barrier. The sol- 
diers dropped the points of their lances, and stood firm. Again the mob 
recoiled ; again surged forward. Fierce cries arose ; some of the boldest 
stooped to pick up stones, but, luckily, the pavement was too firm for 
them. Another moment and the whole soldiery of Alexandria would 
have been fighting for life and death against fifty thousand Christians. 


But Cyril had not forgotten his generalship. Reckless as that night’s 
events proved him to be about arousing the passions of his subjectr, 
he was yet far too wary to risk the odium and the danger of a night at- 
tack, which even if successful, would have cost the lives of hundreds. He 
knew well enough the numbers and the courage of the enemy, and the 
certainty that, in case ofa collision, no quarter would be given or expected 
on either side..... Beside, if a battle must take place... .. and that, 
of course, must happen in his presence and under his sanction. He was 
in the right now and Orestes in the wrong ; and in the right he would 
keep, at ‘Teast till his express to Byzantium should have returned, and 
Orestes was either proscribed or superseded. So looking forward to some 
such chance as this, the wary prelate had schooled his aide-de-camps, the 
deacons of the city, and went on his way up the steps of the Cesareium, 
knowing that they could be trusted to keep the peace outside. 

And they did their work well. Before a blow had been struck, or even 
an insult passed on either side, they had burst through the front rank of the 
mob, and by stout threats of excommunication, enjoined not only peace, 
but absolute silence until the sacred ceremony which was about to take 
place should be completed ; and enforced their commands by marching up 
and down like sentries between the hostile ranks for the next weary two 
hours, till the very soldiers broke out into expressions of admiration, and 
the tribune of the cohort, who had no great objection, but also no great 
wish, to fight, paid them a high-flown compliment on their laudable endea 

vours, to maintain public order, and received the somewhat ambiguous 
reply that the weapons of their warfare were not carnal, that they wrest- 
Ted not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, &c. 
B's B05 an answer which the tribune, being now somewhat sleepy, 
thought it best to leave unexplained. 

In the meanwhile, the body of the martyr, enclosed in a glass coffin and 
surmounted by a rich canopy, had been carried up the steps of the Tem- 
ple, preceded and followed by a gorgeous line of priests, among whom 
glittered, more gorgeous than all, the stately figure of the Pontiff. They 
were followed close by thousands of monks, not only from Alexandria and 
Nitria, but from all the adjoining towns and monasteries. And as Phi- 
lammon, unable for some half hour more to force his way into the church, 
watched their endless stream, he could well believe the boast which he 
had so often heard in Alexandria, that one half of the population of 
Egypt was at that moment in religious orders. 

the monks, the laity began to enter ; but even then so vast was 
the crowd, and so dense the crush upon the steps, that before he could 
force his way into the church, Cyril’s sermon had begun, 

—*“ What went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? Nay, 
such are in king’s palaces, and in the palaces of prefects who would needs 
be emperors, and cast away the Lord’s bonds from them,—of whom it is 
written, that He that sitteth in the heavens laugheth them to scorn, and 
taketh the wicked in their own snare, and maketh the devices of princes of 
none effect. Ay, in kings’ palaces, and in theatres too, where the rich of 
this world, poor in faith, deny their covenant, and defile their baptismal 





closed to his astonished eyes, enveloped in a glory of luminous smoke, 


robes that they may do honour to the cevourers of the earth. Woe to them 
who think that they may partake of the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
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Devils! Woe to them who will praise with the same mouth Aphrodite the 
fiend, and her of whom it is written that He was born of a pure Virgin. 
Let such be excommunicate from the cup of the Lord, and from the con- 
gregation of the Lord, till they have purged away their sins by penance 
and by alms-giving. But for you, ye poor of this world, rich in faith, you 
whom the rich despise, hale before the judgment seats, and blaspheme that 
holy name whereby ye are called—what went ye out into the wilderness 
this night to see? A prophet—ay, and more than a prophet—a martyr. 





More than a prophet, more than a king, more than a prefect ; whose thea- | us. 


tre was the sands of the desert, whose throne was the cross, whose crown 
was bestowed, not by heathen philosophers and daughters of Satan, de- 
ceiving men with the works of their tather, but by angels and arch-angels ; 
a crown of glory, the victor’s laurel, which grows for ever in the paradise 
of the highest heaven. Call him no more Ammonius, call bim Thauma- 
sius, wonderful! Wonderful in his poverty, wonderful in his zeal, wonder- 
ful in his fortitude, wouderfal in his death, most wonderful in the manner 
of that death. Ob thrice blessed, who has merited the honour of the cross 
itself! What can follow, but that one so honoured in the flesh, should also 
be honoured in the life which he now lives, and that from the virtue of 
these thrice-holy limbs the leper should be cleansed, the dumb should 
speak, the very dead be raised Yes ; it were impiety todoubtit. Con- 
secrated by the cross, this flesh shall not only rest in hope, but work in 
power. Approach, and be healed! Approach and see the glory of the 
saints, the glory of the poor! Approach, and learn that that which man 
despises, God hath highly esteemed ; that that which man rejects, God 
accepts ; that that which man punishes, God rewards. Approach, and see 
how God hath chosen the foolish things of this world to confound the wise, 
and the weak things of this world to confound the strong. Man abhors the 
Cross. The Son of God condescended to endure it. Man tramples on the 
poor. The Son of God hath not where to lay his head. Man passes by the 
sick as useless : the Son of God chooses them to be partakers of his suffer- 
ings, that the glory of God may be made manifest in them. Man curses 
the publican, while he employs him to fill his coffers with the plunder of 
the poor: The Son of God calls him from the receipt of custom to be an 
apostle, higher than the kings of the earth. Man casts away the harlot 
like a faded flower, when he has tempted her to become the slave of sin for 
a season: and the Son of God calls her, the defiled, the despised, to him- 
self, accepts her tears, blesses her offering, and declares that her sins are 
forgiven, for she hath loved much ; but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little” —— . ’ 

Philammon heard no more. With the passionate and impulsive nature 
of a Greek fanatic, he burst forward through the crowd, toward the steps 
which led to the choir, and above which, in front of the altar, stood the 
bier of Ammonius; and never stopping till he found himself in front of 
Cyril’s pulpit, he threw himself upon his face upon the pavement, spread 
out his arms in the form of a cross, and lay silent and motionless before 
the feet of the multitude. : : 

There was a sudden whisper and rustle in the congregation ; but Cyril, 
after a moment’s pause, went on— 

“ Man, in his pride and self-sufficiency, despises humiliation, and penance, 
and the broken and the contrite heart ; and tells thee that only ag long as 
thou doest well unto thyself will he speak well of thee: the Son of God 
says that he that humbleth himself, even as this our penitent brother, he 
it is who shall be exalted—he it is of whom it is written that his father 
saw him afar off, and ran to meet him, and bade put the best robe on him, 
and a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet, and make merry and be glad 
with the choir of angels who rejoice over one sinner that repenteth. Arise, 
my son, whosoever thou art, and go in peace for this night, remembering 
that he who said ‘ My belly cleaveth unto the pavement,’ hath said also, 
‘ Rejoice not against me, Satan, mine enemy, for when I fall I shall arise.’ ” 

A thunder-clap of applause, surely as pardonable as any an Alexandrian 
church ever heard, followed this dexterous, and pe easy, turn of the Pa- 
triarch’s oratory ; but Philammon raised himself slowly and fearfully to 
his knees, and blushing scarlet, endured the gaze of ten thousand eyes. 

Suddenly, from beside the pulfit, an old man sprang forward, and 
clasped him round the neck. It was Arsenius. 

“My son! my son!’ sobbed he, almost aloud. 

“ Slave, as well as son,” whispered Philammon. ‘One boon from the 
Patriarch, and then home to the Laura for ever.”.... ; 

“Oh, twice-blest night,” rolled on above the deep rich voice of Cyril, 
“ which beholds at once the coronation of a martyr, and the conversion of 
a sinner—which increases at the same time the ranks of the charchy trium- 
phant, and of the church militant, and pierces celestial essences with a 
two-fold rapture of thanksgiving, as they welcome on high a victorious, 
and on earth a repentant, brother.” 

And at a sign from Cyril, Peter the reader stepped forward, and led 
away, gently enough, the two weepers. who were welcomed as they past 
by the blessings, and prayers, and tears even of those fierce fanatics of Ni- 
tria. Nay, Peter himself, as he turned to leave them together in the sa- 
cristy, held out his hand to Philammon. 

“| ask your forgiveness,” said the poor boy, who plunged eagerly and 
with a sort of delight into any and every self-abasement. 

“ And [ accord it,’ quoth Peter ; and returned to the church, looking, 
and probably feeling, in a far more pleasant mood than usual. 





THE RACE. 
AN INCIDENT DURING THE LATE WAR. 
BY MAJOR BYNG HALL. 


A Tender in the Downs, and a well-manned boat approaching the shore. 
What a curious and engaging medley of character do their crews present 
tous! LIremember a story of some men-of-war’s men, which will fairly 
describe them, though I think even I, a landsman, can see the difference a 
long peace and more domestic habits have produced in their natures, 

It was near the end of the last long and exciting war, when two frigates, 
which had long been rivals and emulous of one another, though alike dis- 
tinguished and successful, were in harbour at Portsmouth together to refit. 
They watched one another’s progress and tried to surpass one another, 
and were well understood to be running a race together once more, to 
prepare their ships for active service, when a little band of sailor friends, 
five or six from each ship, had obtained leave of absence to go to London 
at the same time; and as they were “ flush,” as it is called, with money, 
they resolved each to take a coach to themselves, or a coach for each ship, 
and thus to keep up their old emulation, by raoning a race together to 
London. Luckily for them, there were two coaches in the towa—rivals 
like their ships—the one leaving “ the George,” the other “ the Fountain,” 
about the same time. Accordingly, the whole coach, inside and outside, 
was taken at the George by the men of the Jmpetueuse, that of the Foun- 
tain in the same way, by the celebrated Amazons. As the morning of the 
departure approached much bustle occurred at the coach-oftice, with some 
noise and altercation, and soon the four fine horses were being put to, but 
no luggege was seen on the coach-roof; when a party consisting of two 
well-dressed men, and three still smarter females, probably ladies, arrived 
in hurry, as though fearing they were too late, and the following scene 
ensued at the Fountain: the voice of one of the gentlemen, who had gone 


eee was heard aloud to say,“There are no seats; they are all 


“ All taken? are you sure?” 


“Yes, a party of sailors have taken the whole coach.” At this moment 
five fine-looking fellows with low hats, long queues, large whiskers, open 
necks, pipes in their mouths, and huge sacks of trowsers, swung alongside 
the office, hallooing out, “ Ah! that’s right, blue Peter up, short stay-peak, 
eh? Man the capstan, coachee, and make sail before the other chap ; come 
bear a <n " ; 

Up jumped one on the box, having th i 
two others clambered behind, = Bifstrcr ces euale.on, board ile 
Jim down in thecabin ; he’s fresh this morning, and had better not come 
aloft, because, if the craft rolls, he’ll be overboard.” 

But this was not listened to, and up got the others in front. All this 
took place in a few minutes, when those who desired to be passengers also 
were heard to say. 

“ But there’s plenty of room for us, are there no more? Porter, put up 
our luggage.” : 1 ‘? 

“Now, Sarah, jump in,” added one of the gentlemen, as he opened the 
Ly pone miien sdutaen ; 

* Avast there,” said one of the sailors behind, with a good- 

“ the berths are all yd . Perouse een -e 

“ What insolence !” exclaimed the angry man, “* w 
keep people out when the places are not alled? ; Get in ‘Sen art 

“ Avast there,” was again shouted from the top, and down came all the 
Jacks with a leap, and stood at the coach-door. An appeal with gestures 
and fury was made both by the male and female disappointed passengers, 
to the office-keeper, coachman and guard. 

** But the places are all taken, and paid for, gentlemen; we can do no- 
thing ; you must apply to the sailors themselves,” : 

“ Not we; we insist on their giving up the vacant seats—ill-behaved 
drunken fellows !”” 


“ Why, Jack,” said one to the other coolly, here’s a _ 
helm, my lad.” y squall ; mind your 





Here the office-clerk interposed : “But, my men, it is hard that you 
should keep all the coach to yourselves, when these gentlemen are so 
anxious to go, and they will pay your passage money back ; and they 
only want five places.” 

“Only five places, there’s a land-lubber for you, Tom,” said one to the 
other ; “as if they five would not bring her down by the stern, and spoil 
her trim. Sir,’ he added, to one of the angry men, ‘do you see, we've a 
match with the Jmpetueuse, and if we take in more ballast, they’ll beat 

” 


The horn of the other coach blew. “Up aloft, make sail,” cried one of 
them ; and they were springing up, when one of the gentlemen took one 
of the five fellows by the collar and held him down. The tar shook him 
off with great dignity, and drawing himself up, said to the crowd and to 
the clerk, “ Sir, do you see ; we took this coach for a sail to London with 
the Impetueuse, vo | we wished to have her in right trim ; howsomever, if 
these fine folks had spoken civilly and said,‘ My men, we know the craft 
is yours, but won’t you give us a passage !’ we would not have kept them 
off ; we would have given them a berth anda pipe a-piece, and taken our 
chance with our comrade yonder. But to be boarded in this fashion, by a 
parcel of privateers, I’m blow’d if! stand it ;” and then, turning to his 
comrades, he added, “ Messmates, all’s free here, and no favour ; there’s 
no pendant up, so I say, let’s fight it out. These land-lubbers must not 
weather us; no pety all go but Jim Travers and Bill Roberts. They 
shall have charge ; let them two stay aloft, and we’ll send our bundles in 
the cabin, and then she will be lightened a good deal, and be able tospare 
them top-gallant sails.” 

Accordingly, the two men staid on the top ; the others put their bundles 
and sticks inside. Just then the other coach trotted fast by, the spokesman 
gave the coachman and guard a shilling a-piece for each bundle and stick, 
as for themselves and luggage, and away went the otherwise empty coach, 
with the cheers of the men, and their companions, the ill-suppressed anger 
of their outwitted and foiled opponents, and the shouts of laughter of at 
least a hundred people, who lingered at the coach-office to see what was 

oing on. 
. In the meanwhile, a similar, yet very different scene had occurred at the 
other hotel, the Fountain, round the rival coach, called for the occasion, 
the Impetueuse. 

A clergyman, with his wife and two daughters, had gone with their lug- 
gage, to take their places for London, where they had been hurriedly 
called to see a dying son, in some government office. But all the places 
were taken, and nothing could be done for them. All taken?—and would 
none give up their places, for at least the father and the mother? 

“ We don’t know, sir; five sailors of the Impetueuse have taken them, 
all the way to London.” They were at the moment seen approaching, 
rolling along and alive for any mad frolic. The poor lady burst into tears, 
and her husband tried to console her, “ We can take a post-chaise, my dear, 
and post to London ; [ will see :” and then added, “ but, alas! I fear I can- 
not afford it ; no, we must give this up.” 

“Come, hoist the jib, my fine fellows, and fire a gun and make sail,” 
said the foremost of the tars, as he sprang upon the top of the coach ; and 
then down he came again, and said, “ No, Til go in the cabin ; Tom, come 
into the cabin, it’s more ship-shape, and we shall steady the craft more ;” 
and he opened the coach-door, and sprang in with his bundle, upon which 
the other four followed, and they all got inside with their sticks, pipes, 
&c.,—one of them thrusting out his head, and hallooing, ‘* On deck, there ; 
see you keep a sharp Icok-out, and tell us when those rascalsare in sight,” 
meaning their friends on the othercoach. At thismoment, the poor clergy- 
man, with his family by his side, said to the office-keeper, ‘‘ Won’t these 
fine fellows allow us to take the outside places, if we pay for them ?’’—and 
turning to them, said, “‘ My men, we hear you have taken all this coach ; 
but if you would be kind enough to allow us to share it with you— ?”’ 

“ Why, sir, you see,” said a noble-looking tar, putting his head out of 
the window, “we’ve hired the craft, on a sailing match to. Lunnon, with 
those Amazons, and if there are too many on deck, may be she’ll roll when 
before the wind, and they’ll beat us.” 

‘“* Well,” said the poor clergyman, with great courtesy, “ I really should 
not think of intruding on Pha g pleasure, but that we are in distress. We 
have heard of the, we fear fatal, illness of my only boy, and we are hasten- 
ing to see him before he dies.” Here his voice faltered, and his dignified 
wife, and the poor young, timid girls by his side, burst into audible tears. 
The coach was moving off, and the horn blew— 

* Avast there, shorten sail, let go the anchor again,” said one of them, 
“T can’t stand that blubbering ; it has made me I don’t know how.” 

“ What’s the matter?” asked the guard. 

“ What’s that to you, you lubber? Why there are signals of distress 
here,” and open flew the coach-door, and two of them jumped out, and the 
tall one, taking off his low hat, with its pipe in it, stood before the clergy- 
man, and said— 

“The craft is at your service, sir, and these poor things here shaking in 
the wind. Isn’t she, Jack—Tom, eh? my lads! Come, clear the cabin, 
it’s a cold day ; come out, Bill, and give your berth to the ladies ; who 
are you, to be there when your betters ain’t served ?” 

The clergyman was beginning to thank them, and say they could all 
outside. “On deck?—not they ; what, this cold and squally day? No, 
the cabin was the place for those who were not brought up before the 
mast.” 

And with inimitable, though rough grace, and with their hats off, and 

ueues sticking out behind, they handed in the wife, the two girls; and 
then the clergyman, in spite of his remonstrances to the contrary. The 
young women, overcome with the change, cried rather hysterically, when 
one sailor, turning to the other, said, “ Jack, these poor things are low ; 
and so am I quite squeamish and odd, as though a puff would capsize 
me ; let’s have some grog, and give the ladies some.” In a moment they 
had got their glasses. and presented them with great importunity at the 
coach-door. In the meantime the luggage was put up, and no small quan- 
tity, for there were three ladies, and the coachman being in a hurry, up 
they all sprang, and stuck one of their sticks, with a large blue handker- 
chief, on the top of the boxes. 

The clergyman called the office-keeper to pay their fare, and so to re- 
fund to the sailors. They heard this, and one said, “ What’s that boat 
doing alongside? that lubber’s wanting more money from the cabin 
sengers.” But, on understanding the nature of the parley, they said, ‘‘ No, 
hold your tongue, you scribbler ; no one ever pays in king’s ships; the 
poor things shall have a free passage, and shall mess with us besides ; it 
shan’t be said that the Impetueuse ever saw signals of distress, and did not 
bear down to lend a hand. Oheer up, sir, the money ’ll help the lad in 
London, and you'll have a bill to pay as long as a boat-hook, depend onit ; 
those doctors are great thieves. If there is any trouble below, halloo out, 
and we shall hear on deck; keep the poor things that are crying warm. 
And now blow up your music, my lad there abaft, and clap all sail on her;”’ 
nn off went the coach, amid the shouts of some and the whimpers of 
others. 

“ Fine fellows, those tars,” said some. “ Poor fellows, what fools they 
are not to take the gentleman’s money !’””—were the muttered, half-asham- 
ed words of others. 

With an occasional glimpse of one another, as the almost empty coach 
reached the crest ofa hill, and the other heavy-laden one dipped into a 
valley far behind, and which, for the moment, awakened a feeble cheer 
from the light craft, as they called the former one, and a‘surly rejoinder 
from the slow coach, as they called the other, the two coaches hastened on 
in the order that might have been expected, and never stopped without an 
offering of hot grog being made to the cabin passengers. About. sunset, 
they took in their top-gallant sails and royals in the crowded streets of 
London. and at last let go their anchors, one in the court-yard of the Belle 
Sauvage in Ludgate-hill, and the other at the Saracen’s Head. 

The two men who had alone taken their passage, as they said, in the 
first, spratig down, and hurried off to meet the other, as she braced up and 
luffed round the point, and then came round, head to wind, and let go her 
anchor in the aforesaid well-known court-yard. ' 

Cheers from the victors were answered by jovial counter-cheers from 
the beaten, and down the last all sprang, clean off the top to the ground, 
and gathered round the coach, to lift the cabin passengers out, pushing 
aside first the porter and then the waiter, making, as they said, clear 
decks ; and then, opening the coach-doors with inimitable but most un- 
polished courtesy, with their round hats off on one side, and huge quids in 
their mouths, they handed out the clergyman, his wife, and daughters, 
and hoped they had not been tossed about by the rolling and pitching of 
that ’ere heavy merchantman? She was no man-of-war at all; they could 
not get nine knots out of her; the other one might have spared her royals 
and studding sails, and they were fairly beat, But as for that, it was 
all one, the dibs would have gone in some way, if not in that, and the 
hoped the parson and the young ladies would find all well after all. Dur- 
ing all this the other two sailors looked on with droll surprise, and then 
broke out with vociferous questions, and some technical sarcasms, when 
the spokesman of the vanquished party said, “‘ Why, do you see, Jim, and 
you Amazons, just as we were off, light and well-trimmed, his honour there 
with a grey head and kind face, and parsoa’s rigging, and his convoy, that 
"ere mother and the two pretty young uns, that have never seen a gale or 
a banyan day, asked fur passage, because their boy was sick and dying 
up in Lunnon here, and they could not get to him if we did not consent. 





And when we said “no,” for we were going to try the rate of sailing with 
you, the cld man (I beg your honour’s on) held down his head and the 
gals blabbered ; and this took us all aback ; and so, Jim, we hauled down 
our colours, an struck outright, and gave them @ passage, lumber and all, 
and a good cargo it is; and so, you see, we were down in water séme 
inches more by this ; and it was no use, we could not come up with you. 
And here’s the tactey, hold out your fists, you’ve——” ' 

Jim, with an appalled look and tone exclaimed, “Money?! sheer off, and 
don’t come alongside me, my hearty! If that’s the cause on’t, ¥ won’t 
touch a single copper, nor Bill here either, I know ; there’s 2 even 
or above board in it ; we threw ever so much cargo Ov 


t- 
ened the craft and left Jack and t rb 
And if you hove to and took bw he rest, because of those tind 


} hem poor things in to 

not fair sailing, and we’ll share alike for this oe poet! SB uf m? 
Bill’s reply was stopped by the clergyman, who, after having 

with an interest that apparently absorbed him, and touched him and his 

family to the quick, broke out and said, “May God bless you all my noble 

we you are equal indeed in the race of doing kind. acts. You have 

relieved me of a sorrowful burden, and my wife and chilren, and we all 


return you our grateful acknowledgments. It would only be an insult to 
offer you the money for our f, in: y 
you in this way. I must haste sa wan to aay ate gad cake Semen to 


: n away to my poor boy ; but if I could do 
anything whatever for any of you ¢ ; 
how glad I should be. What can ldot™ “Ms? of your gengrosity, 


“Well,” said Jim, “perhaps your honour has interest up aloft.’ 
may be will speak a good word for us, for we don’t know soit 
for ourselves ;\and we should like, after a little, to be well moored there.”” 

“ While my life lasts,” replied the good clergyman, “God helping: me 
: oe RY — esa you in my prayers ; but my hoor kind 

ien e harbour and heaven you speak of j i 
Son of Go" you speak of is open to all believers in the 
ere was an expression of mingled grief and hope in the - 
man’s face ; he pressed their hands, and shook Nea carnenti te if te 
his wife and daughters, and in a few moments the persons so strangely 

brought together parted, to meet no more in this world 








GOVERNMENT DEFEAT—VERY UNIMPORTANT. 


In the House of Commons, on the 10th ult, Lord R. GROSVENOR 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the attorneys’ and solicitors’ 
annual certificate duty, reiterating the arguments in favour of the repeal 
which he has urged in his annual motions since 1849. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Cowan, and approved by the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer. 

Sir F. THESIGER said, if Lord Robert consented to postpone his mo- 
tion until the Chancellor of the Exchequer had condsidered the state of 
the general taxation, his motion would share the fate of others, he 
would utterly fail in his object of repealing a tax which he re, d asa 

oss injustice. Mr. J. FITZGERALD supported the motion, believing 
that this duty was in effect a tax on the administration of justice. 

a few remarks from Mr. Hume, and a reply from Lord R. Grosvenor, the 
House divided, when the motion was carried by 219 to 167—a majority of 
52 against the Government. 





The House of Commons, as everybody knows, suffers a periodical in- 
vasion of attorneys. That highly influential profession, in common with 
thirty-five others, has a grievance—a real, substantial, intelligible griev- 
ance—in the shape of an annual certificate duty of £12 on London attor- 
neys, and £8 a year on those in the country. It is also in a position to 
resent this grievance. Every member of Parliament, whether pos- 
sesses any property or not, is an attorney’s client, and, without supposin, 
any extraordinary amount of affection, is generally willing to befriend 
his legal adviser, or his political agent, in so indifferent an affair as the 
removal of the aforesaid grievance. Nay, as often happens, the more likel 
the 2 i vance is to be continued, the more easy is it to vote for itsremov. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, we know not why, except that every has 
his vocation, is the patron saint of attorneys; so once a year he re to 
the House at the head of rather more than two hundred attorneys’ clients 
—of the rich, landed, and encumbered class—and fairly carries the house 
My assault. The process is the same every time. ery little is said. 

here is just a little effusion, not of blood, but what may be called. croco- 
dile’s tears, over the singular hardship of a professional tax. The leas 
sald the better; for the clients have usually been kept waiting, and are im- 
capers to be gone. So when the Mercury of the Baglin law has stated 

case in the worst stereotyped fashion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gets up and offers the usual reasons why he should not “ stand and deliver” 
£120,000 a year ata moment’s notice. Somebody answers him shortly, 
and it immediately proceeds to the counting of heads, when Govern- 
ment is invariably beaten, and is under the necessity of either baffling the 
attorneys by dodging them through the forms of the House, or mustering 
all its supporters for a good field day. That is the order of things, as we 
have had it.several times within the last few years and shall probably 
have it again. 

The movement defeats itself by its excessive absurdity. All the other 
trades and professions alluded to by Mr. Hume suffer an equal amount of 
injustice, but they don’t storm the Home of Commons once a year. They 
have not so many friends at Court, so they either bear with patience what 
is inevitable, or they now and then memorialise the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a quiet, rational, argumentative fashion ; just as the persons 
licensed to let horses and carriages represented the other day the great in- 
justice they suffer in comparison with railways, steam-packets, &. But 
the attorneys do not make it a case for memorials or argument, or any 
reasonable representations. On the contrary, they do it all by canvass, 
just as they would solicit the vote of a borough, boring this client or that 
client, the one indebted perhaps, the other an expectant.’ The thing is so 
transparent that the clients must smile in one another’s faces when they 
enter the House, bent on the high and magnanimous mission of deliveri 
attorneys from a tax of £12 a year. Into the question of the tax itself 
we are not going at any length, for the simple reason that its opponents 
do not really enter into the question, and are far from invititig dis- 
cussion. Quite as much, however, may be said for this tax as for any 
other tax, all taxes being confessedly evils, and tolerable on no other 
ground than that money is wanted, and must be obtained one way or an- 
other. Argue a question, and it is worth while to reply ; but the "process 
in this instance is simply that every member of Parhiammie has been ob- 
liged to employ several attorneys at his election, some in good tiee 
and some in none ; and they have made him promise to yote for the re- 
peal of the certificate duty. The result proves nothing but the immensely 
potential agency of attorneys in British society. We are a people rii- 
den by attorneys. Everything is done by power of attorney, and England 
isa fifteen thousand attorney power machine, for the performance or the 
evasioa of the law. But perhaps the most intimate relation in which at- 
torneys stand to Parliament is the peculiar and very delicate assistance 
they have invariably rendered in procuring the return of the members 
themselves ; = why an attorney should be wanted at all is not easy to 
say, when all that is to be done is for the candidate to declare his sentiments, 
and the electors to choose or reject him. This is all that is necessary, and 
anything more is superfluous ; but that there is something more we need 
no further proof than the muster of 219 gentlemen last night to relieve 
their legal agents and advisers from the payment of £8 or £12 a year. 

Let any one suppose this annual rush of attorneys successful, and their 
certificate yee mere ; what would be the consequence? Weshould have 
an annual of publicans, or some other licensed trade. Cabmen and 
postboys and stage-coachmen, such as are left in the land, on tenderi 
their aid at an election contest, would stipulate for a run on the Chance 
lor of the Exchequer. The malt interest has only to be true to i and 
by combining against all candidates who will not vote for repeal, 
at least an annual majority in its favour, if not all that is desired. 
We have no objection to such movements if they be only sup 
reason, but the attorneys’ movement is not, and the very fact of it never 
going beyond one triumphant majority, and never attaining to the digni 
of one good debate, opeays that it is simply a matter of Canvass. It 
might have been better, per aps, if the Chancellor of the’ Exchequer had 

e last night. more into the reason of the tax, when he saw a packed 
ouse before him of the most wooden and inexorable ¢haracter, and no 
more accessible to argument than Pluto himself, he very naturally re- 
served his eloquence for a time when he might bé better supported. 

We shall follow his example so far as not to go into the thick of the quea- 
tion ; but, as our remarks might wear a look of harshness to a profession 
as respectable, and, indeed, as necessary as any other, we will just make 


m 






y | one observation to show that the tax is not necessarily that hardship some 


attorneys would have us believe. There are many costly legal institutions 
maintained in this country in the shape of courts of law, judicial fuuction- 
aries, prisons, and other modes of punishment and repression. They must 
be paid for, and, though all derive benefit from them and all help to pay 
for them, yet it is evident some derive greater and more immediate benefit 
than others. The persons thus directly, and in the tirst instance benefit- 
ted, are necessarily the clients of attorneys, and it is fit that those clients 





should pay something more than others tor the common benefit in which 
they have an extraordinary share. They can only be taxed through at- 
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stamps, and fees, and, as it would be impossible to tax every le 
pe rap tome etter, the best way to tax this part of the 
is by a poll-tax on the attorney himself. There is one other alternative 
indeed, but it need only be mentioned to be rejected at oace—viz., a per- 
centage on every lawyer's bill. What would attorneys say to one per cent. 
‘on every account? With ever so small a practice, they would rather pay 
a sum and have done with it ; particularly as the other course would 
invoive a disclosure of their affairs. The tax, undoubtedly, F aasg hard 
on young attorneys with small practice ; but they hope in time to be in 
large practice ; and, if they are worth anything, would rather not see 
ther fession made the refuge of all the penniless schemers in the coun- 
try. But after all itis not an attorney’s, it is aclient’saffair. The former 

it on the client in the fee he demands for every consultation, letter, 
or other necessary step, and, when an ignorant client complains of what he 
fancies an excessive c Fhe attorney is always able to point at his im- 
mense admission fee and his yearly duty.— Times. 

_——--_a-- 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION—ELECTIONEERING. 


The acknowledgment is sufficiently painful, but it must be made. Out 
of sixteen members of Parliament whose cases have been decided on by 
election committees, thirteen have been unseated. Here, however, from 
the London Sun are a few palliating words. 


We can but laugh and mourn alternately while we read the reports of 
evidence taken before the Election Committees. Like the cleverness of 
some swindlers and thieves, so the schemes of adroit old bribers, their 
technical slang and masonic signs, will sometimes compel more than a 
smile. We cannot keep grave while we read of the darkened room at 
Derby, the sentinel on the stairs, the voter putting his right finger to his 
nose, and adding, “ All right—I come from Radford,” as the pass word, 
then turning round his back in the room “ because he feels authorised to 
do so,” putting his hands behind him, and “ feeling two sovereigns drop 
into them.” The Cambridge ladies leaving Mr. Long’s arm to drop £5 
and £10 notes in envelopes, or sovereigns in parcels, into the hands of un- 
witting, but happy, electors ; the injunction at the same place to the up- 
right voters to go and “just do the thing that’s right,” ie., poll, and that 
the agent “ will make all right,” i.c., pay them ; the reluctance at Hull to 

7 duberous” voter, he eventually “doubled,” that is, took in his 
Feibers ;_ the thirty voters carousing in an upper room unseen, but huck- 
stering their votes by one of their number, from £10 to £2 10s. These 
little focidents, and a hundred more, will continually keep provoking our 
risibility. And yet we feel almost as if we were laughing at some odd oc- 
currence in a trial for murder. The thing is as bad and as base as it 
can be. We blush for ourselves, and blush still more that foreigners 
should read such accounts of the working of “our free English institu- 
tions.” 

Sometimes we have really tried to put the best face upon it, and to see 
what could be said for it. We have asked ourselves whether a man con- 
scious of qualifications to serve the country in Parliament—certain, more- 
over, that in every constituency he has access to, he must appeal to part 
of the electors through the power of their landlords, or the power 
of beer and soverei whether he may not regard it as a neces- 
sary though deplorable evil, and “ knowing nothing whatever” of the 
eg mony towhich his hundreds or thousands may be applied, whether 

may not just put his money in the hands of the ordinary agents 
and leave it to them to use it as they think needful? If this be 
morally very bad, its bearing will be painful upon too many cases al- 

. Yet that it is, on the very best estimate a man can put on hisser- 
vices, “ doing evil that good may come,” is but too plain. We can only 
such “ Honourable Members’’ as having been guilty of the crime 
versal, that of fixing their moral standard by the habits of their time 
and age, rather than by the higher dictates of their own consciences. We 
must, however, think it one of the most painful features in these inquiries, 

+ so many gentlemen of unimpeachable character could declare. in one 
) oe Mocay another, that they knew nothing of the bribery carried on with 
their money, or with their promises of situations and places. It is time for 
the House of Commons to deliver candidates for the honour of a seat in it 

from temptation to dishonourable evasion. We laugh at the simplicity 
and innocence of the “ Sitting Member’’ under cross-examination ; but 
there is another and a more serious phase of the matter. 

Sometimes we have wondered how a house of such really respectable’ gen- 
tlemen can be collected by such means. No one doubts that the return of 
the larger part of it is due, more or less, to bribery or intimidation. The 
Members petitioned against on the ground of bribery can be but a small 
part of those who owe their seats to something of the kind—* How, then, 
can a clean thing come out of an unclean?” We take it be much in this way. 
The respectable but rival portions of the constituency amount to pretty 
nearly equal numbers, in a great many places. Ofcourse, any candidate 
to have a chance with them, must be a respectable man also. Party zeal, 
indeed, is proud of fighting under the banner of a man both of character 
andability. Hence whichever candidates win, the general result will be 
political rather than moral and intellectual, since both parties get the lat- 
ter qualties if they can, the quarrel being generally about their politics. 
The venal electors, therefore, turn the scale politically only. Of no poli- 
tics themselves, they arbitrate for pay between the earnest party politi- 
cians. Though the most worthless of judges, they have to select from a list 
of their betters only. Could these venal wretches really return members 
—could they, we mean, return their own class—the result must be appal- 
ling indeed, and the intelligence of the country would rise against it as one 
man ; it would even prefer a despotism. As it is, intelligence and char- 
acter nominate, ignorance and corruption merely cast the dice. 

If thesé facts, however, explain a curious problem, Heaven forbid that 
they should be deemed the slightest apology for so vile a system. 


expoouiiipranare 
INDIA. 

The news from the seat of war in the Burmese Empire is more varied 

than usual. The following are extracts from a Bombay letter of Feb. 12. 


No authentic particulars have been received regarding the revolution 
at Ava. All that is certainly known is, that the late King of Ava is 
dead, that the succession to the throne is disputed, and that several 
of the Royal family who were commanding troops in the lower provinces 
have abandoned their further defence, and marched to Ava to take a part 
in the greatstruggle for power. One of the competitors for the throne is 
about to open negotiations with General Godwin, end has d tched an 
name Presenter from Ava for the purpose. General Godwin and the 
Commissioner have proceedeed to Meaday to meet him, and it is reported 
that Colonel Handscomb, of the 40th, with three others, are to proceed 
thence on an embassy to Ava. Very contradictory accounts are still pre- 
valent regarding the particulars of the revolution at Ava. According to 
the most received version it would appear that the famine price of rice, 
occasioned by the British occupation of the lower provinces, having ren- 
dered the King (who was the soul of the war party) extremely obnoxious 
to the inhabitants of his capital, the Prime Minister, who was also a mem- 
ber of the Royal family, placed himself at the head of the malcontents, 


assassinated the King, and assumed the age of Sovereignty after im- 


ning or otherwise disposing of the late King’s brother. The opposite 
tion assert the right of the Their apparent, . nephew of the rs 
Monarch, who is a mere lad, and a tool in the hands of those who surround 
him. The evacuation of the southern provinces by the Burmese treops 
has not been so complete as was at first enagense. It is true, that, south 
of , they have entirely abandoned western bank of the Irra- 
waddy, gh the country is still infested by bands of plunderers, but the 
eastern bank appears to be as strongly occupied as ever. When the Bur- 
mese army that was investing Pegue suddenly raised the siege and marched 
off, it was surmised that it either been suddenly rwalied to Ava, or 
had to oppose General Steel’s intended advance from Marta- 
ban. Se pgnal w grease a a wn bed the correct one, and though 
egue is no ves a regu urmese force, - 
Tison can iets thanmives outside the walls without being fired Snaaies 
officer has, in this way, lost his life. General Steele’s force marched from 
Martaban on the 14th of January, and on the following day came to a 
strong stackaded position of the enemy, which was, however, cleared with- 
out loss by a little well-directed aren 4 The latest accounts report 
however, that General Steel had met with a reverse. The following is 
from the Rangoon Chronicle of the 26th of January :— 


We regret very much to hear that the force under General Steel 
decided repulse, on attac the strong stockade of Sitang. The Oey oe 
competent one, supported by six guns, and more than equal to the undertaking 
in our opinion, as far as our experience of Burman resistance goes, There ma 
, be some circumstances connected with the case of which we are igno- 
rant, and which may in a Fa measure extenuate the want of success. We are 
quite sure of one thing under any circumstances, which is, that General Steel 
and his men are anxious to retrieve their fortune, and will seize the first oppor- 
tanity of taking a glorious revanche.” 


A boat expedition, despatched on the 22d of January, 


under Captain 
Lambert, ~~ creek near Donabew, against one of the robber chiefs now 


has been repulsed with the loss of 13 





second tion against the same enemy was under orders for the 27th ; 
it was to be commanded by Captains om 4 Shadwell, and Lambert, and to 
consist of 300 soldiers and 100 blue jackets. The stockade in the Aeng 
Pass, which I mentioned in my last as deemed impregnable except by 
shelling, has been carried by a coup de main, without the loss of a man, by 
a party of the Arracan Battalion, under the command of Captain 
Nuthall, who was sent forward merely to reconnoitre it. : 

Touching this last named exploit, the Bengal Hurkaru of Jan. 27 
publishes the sabjoined detail, which we particularly commend to the 
reader’s notice. 

Connected with the subject of the frontier passes of Burmah, and more 
particularly the formidable one of Aeng (possession of which we lately 
re had been obtained by our troops), it is with great pleasure we 

are able to communicate to the public the following details of the bold 
and soldier-like attack upon the stockade erected upon the Narigan-hill, 
whereby its capture was effected, and the most formidable position in the 
secured to us. , R 

In October last, it was reported to the commanding-officer in Arracan, 
that the Burmese had taken possession of ar oi on the summit of the 
Toomar Mountains, and were erecting a stockade. Captain was or- 
dered to advance against them, and, if practicable, attack and dislodge the 
enemy : from some deficiency of information concerning the route intend- 
ed to be followed with the purpose of turning the enemy’s flank, his party 
became disordered and he was obliged to retire. Subsequently, a report 
was made of the impracticability of taking the position without a strong 
reinforcement, and a supply of rockets and mortars being sent down from 
the Presidency. It has, however, since been carried by the coup de main 
of another officer, whose dashing conduct, we think, richly deserves the 
marked approbation of Government. We may, perhaps, fall into slight 
error in detailing the transactions, because our information is indirect, but 
we believe the general accuracy of our account may be relied on. 

A chief named Nakeekay had described the enemy’s position, leading 
our officers to suppose that they might advance to a point commanding a 
flanking fire on the stockade. It was necessary to be certain of the truth 
of this man’s evidence, and obtain a knowledge of the nature of the ground 
and the general character of the enemy’s defences. For this purpose 
Captain Nuthall was sent forward under orders from Major Maling (com- 
manding the troops in Arracan) to gather information previous to an at- 
tempt being made to force the Aeng Pass, and take the stockade on the 
sang, coe by a flank movement. The duty was accordingly undertaken, 
but followed with more complete results than had been anticipated, for, 
within six fore of Captain Nuthall’s entering the pass (having made but 
one halt at Thorowa), he had not only reconnoitered the enemy’s position, 
but was in possesion of the stockade itself. Captain Nuthall, accompani- 
ed by Captain Sutherland and a party of the Arracan Battalion, reached 
Thorowa on the Ist of January, where they awaited the arrival of the 
Kyeng chief, Nakeekay, from whom they learned that the Governoy of 
Meng-doon had proceeded to attack Prome, after which he intended to re- 
turn and invade Arracan by the Aeng Pass. It had also been stated that 
the removal of the head-quarters of the Arracan Battalion from the neigh- 
bourhood of Aeng had made the enemy careless in guarding their post. Every 
available man being collected at the advanced post under Narigan, the 
march was begun on the morning of the 5th through the jungle, pursuing 
a line parallel with the Toomar mountains, and so turning the enemy’s 
left flank. At 9 a.m. a halt was made within about 800 yards of the pass, 
on the Burmah side of the Toomar range. Captain Nuthall, accompani- 
ed by ving myers d and two attendants, advanced to reconnoitre, putting 
these men in ambush to watch whether any communications were made 
between the Burmese stockades of Tsetmeng and Narigan, which appear- 
ed about three miles and a half or four miles apart. Just before dusk the 
men were moved up to within 200 or 300 yardsyof the pass, so as to de- 
bouch upon the road and make a reconnoissance before sunrise the follow- 
ing morning ; on the 6th they were under arms at 2 a.m., but (obstructed 
by the thickness of the jungle) did not form upon the road until after 4 
a.m. Guided by Nakeekay, they then marched up the pass towards Nari- 
gan (distant rather more than two miles), every one remaining most per- 
fectly silent, so that they could have beat a retreat had there been a ne- 
cessity, and their advance never have been known to the enemy. Shortly 
before daybreak they halted near the rear of the enemy’s barricades. Cap- 





tain Nuthall himself proceeded to reconnoitre them, and being enabled to 
survey the interior through the interstices of a gate, he perceived that the 
enemy were asleep, and capable of being taken by surprise. He imme- 
diately ordered Captain Sutherland to advance in full force against the 
gate, at the same time posting a body of men on an adjoining eminence, 
commanding the road by which alone any enemy from behind could ap- 
proach. Sutherland with his men made an instant charge, and as they 
entered the stockade, Captain Nuthall fired a volley over their heads upon 
the still sleeping inmates of the defences. The effect was paralyzing: the 
enemy, so completely taken unawares, never for an instant rallied, but 
fled indiscriminately, leaving Captain Nuthall in possession, having cap- 
tured even their muskets, which were found loaded, but had been left be- 
hind, together with two brass howitzers, ammunition, the chief’s pony, and 
several insignia of Burmese rank. The only accidents that occurred were 
three sepoys wounded, and Captain Nuthe!l himself rather severely, the 
cap of the knee and thigh bone both being exposed, the wound being 
caused by one of the bamboo spikes with which the Burmese had studded 
the approach. ; 

The prompt and soldier-like manner in which this capture has been ef- 
fected reminds us of some of the daring deeds of the Peninsular war. We 
have no doubt the services of Captains Nuthall and Sutherland will have 
been properly represented to Government. We are very glad to hear that 
on his return Major Maling and the officers of the 68th Native Infantry 
gave a public entertainment to Captain Nuthall to i yn? admira- 
tion for the great tact and courage he had displayed. e cannot too 
highly praise the judgment and excellent tactics of this spirited officer, 
and we apprehend military men will acknowledge it is no small feather in 
@ man’s cap to advance several days’ march on an enemy’s position, to 
penetrate a formidable mountain pass, and fall upon an important stock- 
ade, without there being any suspicion of an hostile approach ; and thus, 
by rapidity of marches, circumspection, and most judicious arrangements, 
wrest from a foe one of their most important positions—in fact, the most 
important frontier entrance into a country. We think many a man has 
earned a C.B. for smaller services ; and we hope soon to congratulate 
Captain Nuthall on having his gallant conduct and most excellent judg- 
ment properly recognized and rewarded by Government. 


_—_—_————_— 


THE TROUBLES AT SAN JUAN. 


The ink is scarcely dry with which we recorded the rather violent di- 
cama d of a British war steamer on the Coast of Honduras, and now we 
ave to chronicle a similar act done under the authority of our own Go- 
vernment. To say all in a word, the American sloop-of-war Cyane has 
taken forcible possession of the town of San Juan de So a, arresting 
the action of the regular authorities of the place, and annulling the deci- 
sions of the magistrates, in consequence of which the entire City Govern- 
ment have felt themselves constrained to resign their offices, leaving the 
commander of the ship alone fo exercise authority and preserve order, so 
far ashe can, At the same time, however, a Committee of Vigilance and 
Public Safety has been organized by the citizens, and such justice as our 
naval forces do not execute or interfere with will probably be administered 
by this body, according to the Lynch code. 

The Cyane was sent to San Juan by the late Administration, on the re- 
presentation of the Accessary Transit Company that their property and 
rights were in danger of violation at the hands of the City Government. 
A difference has grown up between the Company and the Government. 
Its nature is succinctly stated by our correspondent ; others may state it 
otherwise, but it is certain that the Company had long since succeeded in 
rendering itself exceedingly unpopular at San Juan. It was disliked, its 
agent was disliked, and its whole management was disliked. This we be- 
lieve is the case not only at that port but through the interior. In addi- 
tion to other causes of offence, the Company had moved their dépot away 
from the city up the bay, on land leased of the Mosquito King, which they 
were bound by the lease to surrender whenever his agent at San Juan 
should one It seems, however, that the Company claimed to hold the 
spot also by a t from Nicaragua, made, however, when San Juan was 
in possession of the British as protectorate of the Mosquito. They had 
erected buildings there and were drawing away from the town the profita- 
ble trade of the passengers to and from California. In order to avert this 
commercial diversion, the authorities got the Mosquitian agent to call for 
the surrender of the lease and the abandonment of the spot, alleging that 
they wanted it for a powder magazine and other purposes. The Company’s 
agent refused to comply, and would not accept the offer of a gratuitous 
deed of land elsewhere suitable for its buildin Hereupon it was deter- 
mined to eject him and remove the buildings. Two of these, sheds of little 
value, were taken away by the City, and notice given that the whole must 
be cleared out within thirty days, or it would be done on legal process. 
But on the eve of the execution of this process, the Cyane arrives, and, on 





wounded and killed ; amongst the former, one officer very severely. A 


the representations of a clerk of the Company, without more ado lands a 
corps of marines and puts an end to the Courts of San Juan and their writ, 


yet ge of the Mayor and Corporation, and to the great dissatisfac- 


tion of the citizens. The authorities finding themselves under the control 
of military force at once resigned. 

What were the orders of Commander Hollins we have no means of know- 
ing, but it is probable that they were not precise, and merely required him 
to act in the premises as his judgment shonld dictate. How far his course 
will be approved by the present Executive remains to be seen. It certainly 
was decided enough. None of the ancient Buccaneers of that coast could 
have excelled it in sturdy promptness. The Transit Company was enga- 
ged in a controversy with the authorities of the place ; his duty was, first 
of all, peaceably to settle it, Whatever the merits of the dispute, it is an 
sapastoneble fault if he did not try to mediate between the parties, and 
to settle the difficulty otherwise than by violence. Nor does it yet appear 
that he made any such efforts. However, let us wait for his report and 
see what he has to say for himself. The Government of San Juan was a 
legal one, though not recognised either by Nicaragua or the United States. 
It was a respectable Government, chosen by the citizens, It had conducted 
the affairs of the place in a creditable manner, and had inspired such con- 
fidence in those who had most narrowly watched its proceedings that the 
British Cabinet not long since proposed to the American Executive to en- 
dow San Juan with the rights and privileges of a free and independent 
city. Under such circumstances, and in view of the facts in this case, it 
was certainly entitled to be treated with great respect. : 

Ifit was about to exceed its rightful authority in the execution of a 
legal process on its own territory, grave and serious remonstrances in the 
name of the United States would certainly have checked its course. But 
such were not made ; and as matters now stand, Commander Hollins must 
be held to have acted in a wholly unjustifiable manner.—™. Y. Tribune 
April 1. 





Forreiay ReruGeEs 1N EncGianp.—A correspondent of a Sunday paper 
states that “A number of pr 7, eat tay my Italian, Hungarian, Polish, 
&c.—presented to the Earl of Clarendon, in Downing-street, on Saturday, 
a memorial, which set forth that all the refugees who had been obliged to 
take refuge in England entertained the greatest respect for her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria, her royal consort Prince Albert, and the 
laws of this country, which they had never attempted in any way to in- 
fringe by political intrigues; and that they hoped the liberal and gene- 
rous British nation would not comply with the reiterated demand of 
France, Austria, Italy, &c., for their extradition from this country, when 
death and the most severe punishments would be their fate. The noble 
lord, it is stated, assured the deputation that whatever might be the de- 
mand on the part of any foreign powers to issue an order for the expulsion 
of any foreign refugees from this country, it would not be acceded to b 
the British government, as long as they (the refugees) should not at a 
trespass upon the hospitality and laws of this country. After expressing 
their deep gratitude for the kind reception they had experienced from 
his lordship, and for the assurance that the British government had no in- 
tention of driving them away to persecution, they retired to communicate 
the cheerful intelligence to their comrades in adversity.”—Daily Vews, 
March lth. 

The above rumour is thus disposed of in the Times of the 16th. 

A most circumstantial report has been published of an imaginary inter- 
view, held on Saturday last by an imaginary deputation of foreign refu- 
gees with Lord Clarendon, at the Foreign Office. Nothing can be more 
becoming than the sentiments which these imaginary gentlemen—* French, 
Italians, Hungarians, and Poles’’—are said to have expressed. We even 
doubt whether a real deputation would have been so felicitous in their se- 
lection of phrases. Unfortunately for the credit of the refugees, every- 
thing related—compliments, interview, deputation and all, existed only in 
the imagination of the reporter, Lord Clarendon has had no communica- 
tion with the refugees, either by address, deputation, letter, or vivd voce, 
and only heard of the interview, alleged to have taken place on Saturday, 
when his attention was called to the paragraph which professed to describe 
it, late yesterday evening. e 

WRECK OF THE “ QUEEN Victorta.’’—The plate in the Queen Victoria’s 
cabin has been saved by a diver ;—but the man re that nothing in 
the world should induce him to go down a second time, as the scene in the 
cabin was the most horrible he had ever witnessed. He thought he had 
entered a wax-work exhibition, the corpses never having moved from their 
pesitions since the vessel weut down. There were some eighteen or 
twetity persons in the cabin, one and all of whom seemed to be holding 
conyersation with each other ; and the general appearance of the whole 
scene was so lifelike that he was inclined to believe that some were yet 
living. 

Tue Bisnor or Luanparr.—In consequence of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
death the Bishop of Llandaff will succeed to his seat in the House of 
Lords, but the new Bishop of Lincoln will not be entitled to a seat in Par- 
liment until a vacancy shall occur in the episcopal bench, other than the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Winchester. This arrangement takes place under the provisions of the act 
constituting the new bishopric of Manchester. 








Wuat TURNER, THE PAINTER, THOUGHT OF RUSKIN, THE CrITIC.—A late 
publication furnishes us with some further particulars of this eccentric 
artist’s life and character. We append a few anecdotes :—*‘ Turner,” says 
our author, “never suffered from the disappointments arising out of a 

remature desire for fame. He did not appear to be pleased with Mr. 

uskin’s superlative eulogies. ‘He knows a great deal more about my 
pictures than I do,’ said Turner ; ‘he puts things into my head, and points 
out meanings in them that I never intended.’ —Home Journal. 





RepusiicaN SyMpatuy IN Parts—A Republican demonstration, such 
as has never been attempted since the coup d’état took place in Paris, on 
the 13th ult., when a body of nearly 20,000 men assembled and marched 
in procession as a cortége of the fungral of Madame Raspail, wife of the 
celebrated State prisoner of that name. A detachment of cavalry and 
a great force of Sergens de Ville prevented any speeches over the grave. 
The proceedings were conducted with perfect quietness. This immense 
line of men, five deep, marched with bare heads and in solemn silence past 
the Column of Liberty on the place de la Bastille. 





New Brunswick anv Nova Scotta Lano Company.— Yesterday, a general 
court of this company was held at the offices, Copthall-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street ; Mr. Moxonin the chair. A report was read, which stated that 
the land sales during the year amounted to 7,899, showing a large in- 
crease as compared with the two former years. The average price per 
acre was £4 7s. 14d., and there remained unsold 515,957 acres, whilst the 
arrears due for sales amounted to £5,881 4s. 3d. The sales were chiefly to 
natives. The report was adopted, and the ordinary routine business hav- 
ing been transacted, the meeting separated.--London paper, March 11. 


GLEANINGS. 


A bugler was, the other day, sounding the reveilles, to call the militia- 
men to their exercise. ‘‘ What does he mean by that?’ asked one cockney 
to another “Oh! he’s a blowing of ’em up,” was the reply ——The 
mammoth clipper of 4,000 tons, building for Mr. McKay, in Boston, has 
been named the King of the Clippers. She was first called Young 
America, A pension has been obtained by Lord Palmerston for the 
widow of Mr. Richardson, the African traveller——Mr. Jerdan, formerly 
editor of the Literary Gazette, and long known in connection with per- 
iodical literature, has been placed on the literary pension list for £100 per 
annunt——tThere is a bill pending in the House of Lords to make the 
vaccination of children compulsory——A native translation of Major 
Edwarde’s Year in the Punjaud is about to be published by Nawab Emad 
mooddean formerly Governor of Kashmeer.——A stone, which measured 
27 inches in circumference, lengthwise, and which weighed 15} lbs, was 
found in the intestines of a horse which died, lately at Deptford —— 
From a Parlimentary paper lately published, it appears that the number 
of acres originally appropriated as Clergy Reserves in Canada was 
3,346,252. he number of acres remaining unsold was 1,575,600, and 
the probable value of Clergy Reserves remaining unsold £43,048——It is 
said that Mr. William Jackson, M.P., is about proceeding to Canada with 
15000 labourers, to carry on the railway undertakings in progress and pro- 
jected there——A quantity of spurious gold dust and nuggets manufac- 
tured in England, has been circulated in Australia, and so well prepared 
by the pee wm, process that there is great difficulty in detecting the 
fraud.—Gold has been discovered at New Zealand, near Coromandel 
Harbour. The general opinion is, that the field would pay for working. 
——Viscount Combermere, the Constable of the Tower recently visited the 
old fortress, and selected the Ordinance-office, situated at the east side of 
the White Tower, and opposite the Horse Armory, as the fittest place for 
the reception of the funeral car of the late Duke of Wellington. It will be 
be placed in the lower part of the building, with appropriate trophies. 
—From a late English return it appears that the Commissioners for 
building new churches have expended since the 20th of March 1840, in the 














erection and completion of 273 churches and chapels, and others in pro- 
gress, £1,007,839. To this is added a balance of £42,305 ; making in all, 
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£1,060,145. The first number of a new journal, the Rangoon Chro- 
icle, at Rangoon, was issued on 5th of January.——A French 


reports a case in which a lady brought a suit for a divorce against 
ayy It was proved that the wife had been staked at cards, and 
the key of her room handed over to the winner ; but she escaped, by jump- 
ing out of the window.—tThe celebrated Bowyer Bible upon which up- 
wards of £3000 has been expended was sold by auction, lately to 
Mr. Willis bookseller of Covent-garden, for £405,—A curious volume 
has just been published, entitled Poetry to Wapoleon III. It contains 
the names of 116 writers whose muse has been inspired by the Emperor. 


——A new paper is about to appear in Paris, to be called La cour and 


La Ville, a sort of Court joutnal—There is much talk at Rome about 





the proposed formation of a regiment of Irishmen to support the Papacy. | 


A Mr. O’Brien is said to have submitted this project to the Papal Govern- 


ment.——Ira Aldridge, the black tragedian, after playing at Berlin and | ter. 








unavoidably into the impression that this clamour would also end in 
smoke, had not the notice of the political world been drawn to the East, so 
recently, by the remarkable article in the London Times, quoted already 
in these columns. That journal indeed represents Prince Menzikoff’s mis- 
sion to have reference exclusively to the complicated question of the rival 
brawlers over the Holy Places of Jerusalem ; but the proposed mode of 
settlement must have been somewhat peremptory, if it be true that our 
fleet is summoned to take part therein. We await further tidings, remark- 
ing only that the Times has reiterated its opinion that internal causes are 
rapidly tending to the break-up of the Sultan’s Empire. 

It appears also that British influence has been invoked in another quar- 
The frightful and wide-spread sequestration of property, proclaimed 


Breslau, has arrived with his company at Vienna, and will commence a| by the Austrian Government since the recent outbreak at Milan, had fallen 


series of performances at the Carl 
A mennent is about to be erected on Mount St. Bernard to the memory 
of the founder of the hospital bearing his name.——Father Roothaan, the 
General of the Order of Jesuits, is on his death-bed at Rome, having been 
seized by apoplexy——A vessel built of zinc, the first of the kind, has 
been launched at Nantes. ——The twenty-five pictures which Gudin paint- 
ed for Louis Philippe have been purchased by the Emperor for the nation. 
——M. Merimée is said to have received the appointment of historian to 
the Imperial Court of France. Father Huc, the author of the curious 
work on Thibet, has been decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour.—Erard’s magnificent piano, which was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace in 1851, has been purchased _ Emperor of the French for the 
Empress for 40,000 francs,——The first number of the London Times, is 
dated January, 1788; the heading being, “The Times, or Daily Univer- 
sal Register, printed logographically.” Its price is marked threepence, 
and its imprint runs, “ Printed for J. Walker, at the logographical press, 
Printinghouse-square,” It has sixty-three advertisements. The Eng- 
lish Government has sent through its ambassador in Paris a telescope, as 
a present to Captain David, of the Louis Napoleon, of Bordeaux, for his 
humane conduct in December last towards the crew of the Lady of the 
West, which foundered to the westward of Scilly.——The Government 
has declared its readiness to sanction the establishmeut of a mint at 
Sydney, New South Wales, if the inhabitants will bear the expense —— 
The Parliament was to adjourn on the 18th ult. until April 4, being the 
Easter holidays——Dr. Layard, of Ninevah and Babylon fame was about 
to accompany Lord Stratford, British Ambassador to Constantinople, in a 
diplomatic capacity. ——The expenditure for the relief of the poor in Ire- 
land for the year ended the 29th September last, had decreased £280,700, 
compared with the preceding year, when the total disbursed was £1 ,166,- 








954..—Two of the soldiers of the 3lst Regiment who were so severely 
wounded at the Six mile-bridge have suffered so much in their health that 
they will be compelled to retire from the service-——The “ Emancipation 


eatre, opening with “ Othello.”— heavily upon certain subjects of Sardinia. The Cabinet of Turin had con- 


sequently requested our own to interfere with that of Vienna, on behalf of 
the sufferers. Lord John Russell has absolutely declared—only think of 
it—that a “strong” letter was accordingly addressed as desired, but that in 
the interim the Austrian authorities, with marvellous generosity, had de- 
termined to withhold the spoliation, where the parties implicated could 
prove themselves innocent. Thus it is that in some places, in this nine- 
teenth century,.the onus probandi is adjusted in political cases. To avoid 
confiscation of their property, men must prove an entire and active devo- 
tion to the House of Hapsburg. It must be confessed, however, that be- 
tween Switzerland, Sardinia, Lombardy, Hungary, and those terrible refu- 
gees in London who cannot be checked there or exiled thence, the House 
of Hapsburg does not have an easy time of it. The Emperor himself, we 
observe with pleasure, is reported to be convalescent. His escape from 
fatal consequences, resulting from the late attempt at assassination seems 
to have been a narrow one. 

Paris correspondence and Paris journals offer no trustworthy clue to 
the secret purposes of Napoleon III., in view of the troubled state of 
Europe. Nor could it be expected that the lattershould do so. They have 
become mere blinds and decoys.. It may be, probably it is, his Majesty’s 
best policy to remain perfectly still, for if he lose thereby something of cor- 
diality towards him on the part of his throned brethren, at least he keeps 
them in some degree of awe. The internal affairs of his realm are said 
meantime to be in a state satisfactory—to himself. Troublesome fellows of 


| low degree are still shipped off to Cayenne, without the formality of legal 


Belge” states that of 700 French refugees in Belgium only ten are amongst | Process. Marshal St. Arnaud, latterly a troublesome fellow of high de- 


the pr og APP NE en b was executed at Vienna, on 26th Feb., seven 
days after his attack on the Emperor of Austria. His repeated examina- | 
tions disclosed nothing to implicate others in the guilt of the act for which 


gree, has most conveniently fallen sick. The Budget is cut down to ap- 
proved figures by a magic-stroke of the Emperor’s pen. The Pope has 


he suffered.—It is reported that Madame de Montijo is to be married to the | promised to crown the saviour of France and his fair Empress. All looks 
Prince of Hesse. It appears that the Prince has a fortune of £12,000 a settled and smiling, although twenty thousand Republicans did venture 
ear, that the Emperor proposes to settle an equal sum on the lady.—— | from their haunts, the other day, and follow to her grave the wife of Ras- 


ather Thaines, the librarian of the Vatican, is preparing a new work, 
entitled “‘ History of the Restoration of the Catholic Church in England | 
James IIL., and of the Great Persecution of the Catholics from 1689 to 
1730, from original unpublished documents in the archives of the Vatican.” 
——An application is said to have been made to the Court of Vienna for 
the remains of the Duke of Reichstadt, which would be deposited by the 
side of his father at the Invalides———A short time since a butcher of 
Gorinchem missed a 100 florin note, a piece of which he saw*between. the 
teeth of his dog. He therefore killed the poor beast and got the re- 
maining piece from its inside, and by putting them together was enabled, 
on paying a small commission, to get his note renewed.——A judgment, 
which the savours more of the dark ages than the nineteenth century, has | 
just been rendered by the court of Rouen. A lad of 17 has been sentenced 
tosix months’ imprisonment for “ sacrilege ;” his offence being that he pre- 
sented himself at the communion table during midnight mass without hav- 
ing previously been to confession, and without having received the sacrament 
for the first time in due form.——It is said that the stock required for 
a New Opera House contemplated for this city is $150,000, and that the 
amount of $85,000 is subscribed. Boston, however, is still of us. 
——The barque /Vautilus, which was despatched from Boston by the Re- 
lief Committee with food material for the famishing of the Island of Ma- 
deira, arrived out after a fine passage of 22 days. The arrival was hailed 
with immense satisfaction, and great gratitude was expressed.——On the 
Ist of May, the Astor Library on Lafayette place, will be opened to the 
ublic. The collections of books made by Dr. Cogswell in his visits in 
urope now being removed to Lafayette place, where the entire hundred 
thousand volumes will be opened for examination——Signs of an earth- 
quake were felt in the neighbourhood of St. Catherine’s C. W. on Sunday 
morning.——A French Consulate is to be established at Broussa, Turkey, 
the residence of Abd-el-Kader.——The city of Cincinnati has just abolish. 
ed its system of volunteer fire companies, and adopted in itsstead a paid 
department.——The United States possess a hundred milion acres of 
public land that the foot of the white man has never trod. The open- 
ing of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, was appointed 
to take place on Tuesday, the 20th ult., under the management of Mr. 
Gye, as heretofore. Mr. Costa still continues as Musical Director and Con- 
ductor, and Mr. W. Beverley succeeds, Madame Grisi will not appear 
this season in consequence of an interesting event. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1853. 


The mails by the Cunard steamer of the 19th ult., cannot possibly reach 
the city, ere we go to press ; and we must therefore again avail ourselves of 
the telegraphic communications from Halifax, in noticing another week’s 
European news. This we regret the more, since the state of Continental 
affairs invites close study, and is in fact the most interesting topic of the 
Alay. And foremost amongst the items of moment is one that exhibits in 
powerful light the immense moral influence that England still wields in 
the Eastern hemisphere, despite the jealousy and ill-will with which she is 
regarded by several of the leading powers. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
has released the Madiai from the dungeons of Florence! Who these hap- 
less prisoners are, wherefore they were incarcerated, what efforts have been 
made to obtain their release—to repeat all this, would be going over a 
thrice-told tale ; and we content ourselves therefore with a simple record 
of the good tidings, and hearty congratulations to. all Protestants and all 
Englishmen on the event. It has been announced by Lord John Russell 
in the House of Commons, and does not admit of doubt ; but the world 
will probably never know the precise reasons that moved the Tuscan 
Government to grant this boon, after so long and such pertinacious refu- 
sal. Whether Popery took alarm at the murmured dissatisfaction of many 
influential Roman Catholics, or whether Austria advised an attempt to 
propitiate the British Cabinet on this point whereon the national suscepti- 
bilities are so strong—may be matter for speculation, but will scarcely be 
revealed. Let us rejoice, however, that tardy justice has been done to the 
oppressed, that the cause of religious freedom has been partially vindica- 
ted, and that, without the withdrawal of her Minister and without any hos- 
tile threats against a weak State, England has done so much in bringing 
about this result. 

The position and the prospects of the Turkish Empire still engross a 
large share of public attention. Nor can we wonder at it ; for ere the 
Porte has well settled its difficulties with the Court of Vienna, down comes 
Prince Menzikoff to Constantinople, on a special mission from the Czar of 
all the Russias, and bearing, it is said, so formidable a list of demands, 
that the Divan has refused to be intimidated, and has once more appealed 
to France and England for aid. That the appeal has not been made in 
vain is evident, since the British Mediterranean fleet has been ordered from 
Malta to the Dardanelles. And here between the Russian and the Turk, 
the ory of “ wolf! wolf!”’ has been heard so often, that one would fall almost 


pail, one of their former leaders. Nothing ensued; but it is long since 
Paris streets echoed the tread of a Republican procession. 

A Congress of Sovereigns is probably in session now at Berlin, if the 
Augsburg Gazette be an authority. The greater and the lesser Princes 
will discuss the affairs of Europe. 





Turning the eye homewards, we find every one scandalised, aud very 
properly so, at the enormous amount of bribery and corruption that was 
practised on both sides at the late General Election. The unpleasant, 
nay more, the disgraceful truth has come to light through the investiga- 
tions, by Committees of the House of Commons, of the many petitions 
against sitting members that were presented at the opening of the Ses- 
sion. Already thirteen black sheep have been exposed, and have received 
their reward of dismissal. But rumour says that so many of the flock are 
tainted, that no one can invent a remedy for the infection at present ex- 
isting, or suggest a preventive for the future. Who knows but that the 
House itself may feel bound in honour, and with a due sense of its own 
dignity, to vote for its own dissolution, by way of peace-offering to the 
public mind ?—A few remarks hereon, from one of the London papers, will 
be found elsewhere, and we are troubled to know what else to say ; for 
we already find proof in print that hard things will be uttered respecting 
our M.P’s. And it is but a small consolation under our annoyance, to think 
that we have brothers in affliction, even where the ballot-box is thought to 
secure purity of election. Need we quote our cotemporaries, all round- 
about, for proof? We should be sorry to copy a tithe of the accusations in- 
cessantly put forth about lobbying and the spoils of office and so forth, in re- 
gard to the seat of the Federal Government, the Capitals of the various 
States, or even our own civic authorities, who are sadly belied if they be 
rigidly immaculate. We much fear that this is not a pure age. We are 
all in too great a hurry to be rich, or famous ; and the very rush of life, 
which we tickle our own ears in calling “‘ progress,” tends decidedly to 
blunt the moral sense, whilst it stimulates our yearnings for distinction or 
wealth. We have sometimes laughed a little at those who represent the 
world to be on the high road to perfection. This is too serious a matter 
for a joke ; but it is well that human self-sufficiency should at times meet 
with a quiet rebuke. 

In the few English papers hitherto ungleaned we find no Parliamentary 
debates worth extract or abridgement.—What has really been done with 
the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill excites our curiosity. It was to be con- 
sidered in Committee on the evening of Friday, the 18th ult., when Lord 
John Russell was to move the omission of the clause relating to the Con- 
solidated Fund—a change of considerable importance, and one that must 
have led to debate. As the steamer /Viagara that sailed on the following 
day is known to be now at Boston, our Colonial readers will have the 
start of us. The telegraphic report from Halifax gives the contradictory 
information that the bill proceeds slowly through Committee—and yet has 
been ordered to a third reading.—Mr. F. Peel has stated in reply to an en- 
quiry from Mr. Mills, that he is unable to state whether the government 
will do anything towards facilitating the Halifax and Quebec Railway.— 
the Jewish Disabilities Bill has been postponed until after the Easter re- 
cess.—Sir. F. Bond Head, through the columns of the Times, has reproach- 
ed Sir W. Molesworth for an unjustifiable attack made upon him in a 
speech on the Clergy Reserves. The veteran loyalist, whose name is so 
greatly respected by a large number of our readers, rebukes the Radical 
Baronet in good set terms, which we will insert if we can find space. But 
we fear that his ‘‘ age and retirement,” of which he speaks, have left him 
slightly behind the times. He asks indignantly, “ what will be the feelings 
of our most gracious Sovereign,”’ when she learns that the ct-devant rebel, 
Dr. Rolph, holds a lucrative and important office in Canada. Ah! Sir 
Francis—filtered by Lords Elgin and Grey expressly for the Royal pal- 
ate, we are fain to believe that even this bitter cup has been rendered 
palatable to her Majesty. 


Mrs. Millard Fillmore, the wife of the ex-President, died at Washington on 
Wednesday, after a short illness. A fatal influence seems to hang 
over the high places of American authority. The advent of President 
Pierce to office was clouded by domestic affliction ; the retirement of 
President Fillmore is the occasion of a similar bereavement. Within but 
a brief space ere he was called upon to perform the duties of his exalted 
station, the former had to mourn the sudden loss of his only son. Within 
the same brief space since he became once more a private citizen, the lat- 
ter is deprived of the sharer of his home !—Public and private condolence 
have been feelingly offered to Mr. Fillmore ; and we beg leave to add this 
respectful tribute of our own. 





Several recent occurrences at Washington must be briefly noted.—The 





Hon. John Slidell of Louisiana has received the appointment of Minister 








to Central America, a post, under present circumstances, of peculiar im- 
portance,and requiring marked abilities. But Mr. Slidell’s qualifications are 
80 variously stated in the columns of Whig and Democratic papers, that 
we can do no more than register the fact, and express a hope that he may 
earn the gratitude of two great nations, by reconciling the conflicting in- 
terests of five little ones, and by taking measures to facilitate the com- 
merce of the world in the matter of an inter-oceanic canal.—The public is 
learning by slow degrees what were the acts and deeds of Congress during 
the last hours of the late session ; and we find now that there was no ad- 
dition made to the salaries of the U.S. Foreign Ministers. A belief to the 
contrary effsct has prevailed. Thus the eloquent diplomatic moans over 
the extravagant house-rent and the vast expense of living at London, 
Madrid, and St. Petersburg, that so much amused both hemispheres, have 
not been productive of fruit—Several appointments, for the city of New 
York, such as those of Collector and Post-Master have been made during 
the week ; but we only touch the subject, in order to express surprise at 
the great excitement that has prevailed so long as they were in abeyance. 
Seeking an explanation regarding the Collectorship of Customs, we were 
informed that its main value consists in the influence which may be brought 
to bear upon future elections, through its means. This item should 
have been dovetailed into the few words already said regarding our elec- 
tioneering peccadilloes at home ; but we lacked the time or the skill to 
turn it to account. At least it is singular to observe, in this country, as 
much labour and expense bestowed upon procuring the appointment of a 
favourite to an office, as with us is given towards obtaining a seat in Par- 

liament.--Amongst the ramours from the seat of Government is one, to 

the effect that the ships already despatched on, and forming part of the 

Japan Expedition, are to be forthwith recalled—their services, say the 
gossips, may be wanted nearer home. 





Two instances of rough treatment experienced by American merchant 
ship masters at the hands of Spanish naval officers, have very lately been 
noticed in the daily journals. They arose out of the close watch kept on 
the coast of Cuba, for the purpose of intercepting any consignments of 
arms that might be destined for presumed revolutionists. Nine times in 
ten, there is some exaggeration in the detail of these marine adventures ; 
but without entering further upon the question, we cannot avoid express- 
ing a wish that our contemporaries, in narrating them, would not addict 
themselves to the practice of calling every act of indiscretion “ an insult 
to our flag.” Judging from the American papers, one might erroneous- 
ly suppose that this indignity was daily and hourly perpetrated. 





In another column will be found some remarks on a remarkable oc- 
currence, that took place at San Juan del Norte, on the 12th ult. The 
journals that have already touched upon it condemn in unmeasured terms 
the conduct of Capt. Hollins, of the U. S. sloop-of-war, Cyane. It is high 
time that Mr. Slidell started on his mission. 





Our English readers in this community will, we trust, bear in mind that 
on one day of the year their country claims a little personal service from 
them. It isa very agreeable one, and very profitable too, in the way of pro- 
moting love for those whom we have left behind us, and a good, sociable 
feeling amongst ourselves. We allude of course to the St. George’s an- 
nual festival. It is to be held on Saturday, the 23d inst. at the Astor 
House. Pray,go to the Stewards, gentlemen, or call at this office for 
your tickets. 





In two lines, last week, we mentioned the New Brunswick Fisheries, and 
the move made in the local Legislature towards securing the advantages 
that properly belong to them. A bill, ordered to be printed, by the House 
of Assembly, on the 21st ult., is now before us, and contains a series of 
stringertclauses. It is, however, to be submitted to the Imperial Go- 
vernment for approval, if regularly passed in the Colony.—From Quebec 
we learn that the Seignorial Tenure Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Assembly on Wednesday evening. The details of the measure 
are yet to be seen. An attempt has been made in the House also, to intro- 
duce a counterpart to the Maine Liquor Law. 





Robert Bunch, Esquire, lately resident here as British Vice Consul, has 
been appointed to succeed the late Mr. Peter as H. B. M. Consul at Phila- 
delphia. Having served as an Attaché at Bogota and Lima, and subse- 
quently as Consular Agent and Acting Consul at Callao, during a period 
of three years, Mr. Bunch is perfectly familiar with the routine of his offi- 
cial duties. In all other respects he is eminently qualified to become a 
useful and honourable representative of his Queen, and an acceptable 
public officer. We add the fact—with perfect knowledge of it—that the 
Earl of Clarendon bestowed this appointment on Mr. Bunch, in conse- 
quence of his efficient services in matters hitherto entrusted to him. 





The celebrated Mrs. Stowe, the authoress of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
sailed from Boston for Liverpool in the Canada, steamer, on Wednesday, 
accompanied by her husband and brother. It is expected that she will 
be lionized to a prodigious extent by the Duchess of Sutherland, and other 
amiable, but very near-sighted ladies. We are quite prepared to hear of 
deputations, addresses and all sorts of glorifications, in connection with 
this fortunate personage. 





General Santa Anna has formally acceepted the nomination of a large 
portion of the Mexican States, to assume the Presidency, or in other 
words the Dictatorship of that unfortunate country. He is probably now on 
his voyage by a British steamer from Carthagena to Vera Cruz. 





We have been negligent of the New York Crystal Palace ; but rejoice to 
hear from a variety of quarters that the efforts to make it an attractive 
scene promise to be crowned with full success. Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert are amongst the contributors of choice and valuable articles. Louis 
Napoleon, Pius IX, and the Sultan of Turkey have promised to render the 
same sort of vid. 


— 


Appotuturents. 


Robert Bunch, Esq., H.B.M. Vice-Consul at New York, to be H. M. Consul at 
Philadelphia, in the room of W. Peter, -, deceased.—W. C. Sargeaunt, Esq., 
to be Colonial Secretary for the district of Natal, in South Africa. 


Arup. 

War-Orrice, March 15.—The following Lieutenants to be promoted to be 
Cadtains, without purchase :— ‘ne 

3d Lt Drags; E G Swinton. 9th Lt Drags; WRN Campbell. 10th Lt H 
TS Little. 14th Lt D ; RJ Brown. 15th Lt Drags; J Macartney. Sth 
Regt of Ft; EJ Charter, RBaynes. 10th Ft; RJ Jepson, C D Patterson. 18th 
Ft; A WSF Armstrong, 1H Hewitt. 22d Ft; H G Bowden, R Blackall. 24th 
Ft; C Mackechnie, T M Greensill. 25th; G Bent, C D Pogson. 29th; H G Walker, 
St. George M Nugent. 32d Ft; H J Davis, G Jeffrey. 51st >. H Dickson, J 
W Mansfield. 53d Ft; T Moubray, M H Oldfield. 60th Ft; S Kenny, W Hutch- 
inson. 61st Ft: A Grant, D R Croasdaile. 64th Ft; H Francis, A P Bowlby. 
70th Ft; J M Buchanan, A J O Rutherfurd. 75th Ft; W T Smith,E WJ Knox. 
78th Ft; A Mackenzie, D Hastings. 80th Ft; GS Young,WFAColman. 83d 
Ft; RH P Crawfurd,J S$ Molony. 84th Ft; S Hughes, C A Halfhide. 86th ry 
J R Croker,C G Butler. 87th Ft; J H Le Couteur, J Fita-Gerald. 94th Ft = 
S Menzies, G Dorehill. 96th Ft; R F W Cumberland, H V Mundell. 98th Ft; 
H T Richmond, R Young. 

The following Cornets to be promoted to be Lieutenants, without purchase :— 


3d Lt Drags; F T 0 Hopson, v Swinton. 9th Lt Drags; R C Kidd, v Campbell. 
10th Lt Drags; EM RStapylton, v Little. 14th Lt Drags; J P Kennedy, v Brown. 
15th Lt Drags; G B Price, v Macartney. r 

Commissions agreeably to the above list, to bear date the 15th day March, 
1853. a eg 

Tue SeveNnry-Sixra ON ITs WAY TO Haxrrax.—A letter from Malta dated 
the 10th March, says,—*‘ The headquarters of Her Majesty's 76th Regiment with 
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troops on Tuesday last on board the Simnoom screw steam fri . 
bf leave —_ for alifax. The officers who proceed with this diveion 
are—Lieut-Col. Clarke (wife and family), Major — (wife and family); Brvt- 
Scott, Bvt-Major Fenwick (wife and family); Captns. Smart, Dennis, Sen- 
house, Lacy, (Adjutant), ODenoghee, James ke, John Clarke, Adams and 
Bland: Popes Westropp, ro famil gmreeent T Wo pe 
; ter Hearne ( ® y er fe an 
— 700 rank and 40 nv ioned officers, 43 


ily), Dr. Scott and Lady 
family)» ind 100 children. ‘The departare of the regiment is much regretted. 


AppirioNAL ALLOWANCES TO THE Troops In AUsTRALIA.—Officers are to 
receive five shillings per day extra and non-comm officers and soldiers 
three pence half-penny per day, the equivalent to the stoppage for their any ra- 
tions. The exemplary conduct of the troops in the col in resisting all the 
temptations to swerve from duty which have been offered by the discovery of 
gold, is specifically acknowledged by the legislature in making this grant.— U. 
Service Gazette. 


CorPoRBAL PUuNISHMENTS.——In the 1838, the number of corporeal punish- 
ments in the army was 879; in 1843, 621; in 1846, 461; in 1849, 311; in 1850, 247; 
and in 1851, 206. With respect to the troops in Great Britain and at least one 
half of those on foreign states, the cases of punishment in 1852 only reached 96. 

Navy. 

ApporntTmEnTS.—Surgeon, C. Ede to the Espiegle—Chaplain, W. G. Tacker 
to Haslar Hospital. 

Promor1ons.—The ee to be captains on the reserved half- 

list: Fraser, Powney, K.H., Riley, Hudson, Festing, Miall, Hall, Woolley, 

' fii ,and Binsted.—The following lieutenants to be commanders on the reserved 

half-pay list : Godench, Ward, A n, R. N. Williams, Higgins, Lyon, Hole, 
Nicholas, Shillingford, and Sanders. 

It is reported that the Mediterranean force, under Vice-Adml. Deans Dundas, 
is to be increased, and that the Channel force is to be at once formed into active 
service divisions. Admiral Dundas’s fleet is in the most excellent order.—The 
Espiegle, 12, is to join the West India Squadron.—A letter from Sierra Leone 
says that Commodore Boudin, Commander-in-Chief of the French squadron, in 
the flag-ship E£/ Dorado and five steamers, with 600 soldiers, were on the eve of 
starting to punish the Bijooga savages (cannibals), who plundered a French 
vessel and butchered the crew—the custom of these wretches, who torture and 
devour any miserable beings wrecked upon their inhospitable shores. 


Obituary. 


GENERAL Siz EB. Kernison, Bart., G.C.H.—Sir Edward Kerrison, the Colo- 
nel of the 14th Light Dragoons, died on the 9th ult., aged 79. He entered the 
army in 1796, as a cornet in the 6th Dragoons ; became a lieutenant in 1798, a 
captain the same year, a major in 1803, a lieutenant-colonel in 1805, a colonel in 
1s3, a major-general in 1819, a lieutenant-general in 1837, and a general in 
1851. He served at the Helder in 1799, including the battles in September and 
October of that year. In i808-9 he served in Spain under Sir John Moore, and 
was present at the battle of Corunna. In 1813, 14, and 15, then Colonel Kerri- 
son, he commanded the 7th Hussars, and was present at the battles of Orthes 
and Waterloo. He was severely wounded at Orthes, and slightly at Waterloo, 
where he had a horse shot under him. He received the gold medal for Orthes, 
and the silver medal with two clasps for Sahagun, Benevento, and Toulouse. 

Sir Edward Kerrison was for nearly 40 years a member of Parliament, and 
from 1824 to 1852 sat for Eye, Suffolk. He was created a baronet in 1821, nomi- 
nated a K.C.B, in 1840, and a G.C.H. in 1831. In 1830 he was a pointed Colonel 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, which colonelcy is thus vacant by his decease. He 
is succeeded in his title and | estates by his son, now Sir Edward Clarence 
Kerrison, who was first returned for Eye in July, 1852, and was a supporter ge- 
nerally of the late Derby Ministry. In 1814 the present Sir Edward Kerrison 
married the youngest daughter of the Earl of Ilchester. Viscount Mahon mar- 
ried a daughter of the deceased. 


GenerRAL Haynav.—lIt is announced by telegraph from Vienna of the 14th 
ult., that General Haynau was dead. Who has not heard of Haynau. He was 
a Baron and Field Marshal in the Austrian service, and well known by the part 
which he took in the Hungarian war. He was born at Cassel, in 1786. He is 
said to have been the natural son of the Duke of Hesse, by a goldsmith’s daugh- 
ter, and was long notorious for his eccentricities, which, while he was in the 

i command of Gratz, led to his being considered insane. He does not 
appear to have distinguished himself by any great military exploits. He was 
commander of the Austrian forces which stormed Brescia when that town re- 
volted ; and it was probably owing to his efficient service on this occasion, that 
he was appointed to succeed Baron Welden in command of the forces acting 
opin ¢ Hungarians. This a in py he received in May, 1849, with the 

le and title of Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian army in the kingdom of 
beatin and the principality of Ne ay steer he being, at the same time, 
¢ with the government of both those countries, declared in a state of 

- In August of the same year, he captured the town of Szegedin, and 

in a week he led the imperial army to Temeswar, where a singuinary con- 
flict ensued, which terminated in the utter defeat of the Hungarians. The con- 
sequence of the battle was the surrender of Gorgey, and the termination of the 
war in favour of the Austrians. At the close of the war, Haynau carried into 
effect the exactions from the Hungarians with the most unsparing cruelty. He 
is reported to have avowed his intention to revenge through the scaffold all the 
discomfitures of the Austrians in arms, and that retribution had to be dealt for 
the 60,000 Austrians slain in the battle by the Magyars. After perpetrating 
acts of the greatest cruelty, he would often spend hours and days in tears, in a 
wretched state of nervous excitement with his eyes red with weeping. The in- 
habitants of Pesth, however, the scene of his services to the Emperor,with strange 
eee ati pee him with a most beautiful album, as a “ token of gra- 
titude. In July 1850, he was removed from his command in Hungary, having 
fallen into disgrace with the imperial court at Vienna, in consequence, it was 
said, of his changing to the opposite extreme, and showing great leniency to the 





_ Shortly after this event, he set out upon a tour through Europe, and arrived 
in London in September. On a visit to Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’s brewery, in 
that city, the Marshal was attacked by a mob of draymen and others conuected 
with the establishment, and very severely handled, being beaten, and dragged 
through the mud by his immense moustache, until he was, with considerable 
fficulty, rescued by the police. Of late he had been residing on his estate a 
Dalmatia, and, it is said, become quite liberal in his principles. 

the distinguished chemist, died in Paris onthe 12th ult. His name has 
often appeared in connection with criminal trials, as a trustworthy analyser of 
the most subtle oy aie Thomas Eyre, R. N.—At London, Col. Thomas 
Talbot, uncle to Lord Talbot de Malahide,—Commander Blaihey, R-N.—Leopold 
Von Buch, the celebrated geologist, died in Berlin on the 4th of March. 


PAusic. 


IraLian OreRA.—N1B1L0’s.—The new and great season of Italian Opera was 
. inaugurated at Niblo’s on Monday evening last, by the performance of Don 
Pasquale. The present corps of artists consists of a combination of the Alboni 
and Maretzek troupes, comprising Alboni, Steffanone, Bertucca Maretzek, 
Vietti, Salvi, Sangiovanni, Beneventano, Rovere, Marini, and Rosi, together 
with the lesser lights revolving around these greater luminaries. The simple 
enumeration of the above names is a sufficient guaranty for the excellence of the 
performances, while the whole may challenge comparison with any operatic 
troupe in the world. 

Don Pasquale is a comic Opera, and was composed by Donizetti: in refer- 
ence to these two points we shall say a few words. It has become fashionable 
of late to decry comic Opera. Many recent writers on operatic performances 
have made this the burden of their song, because, forsooth, Transcendentalism 
does not find, in the ordinary, every day scenes of life, material worthy of being 
developed by music. The mere citizen’s dress does not come up to their idea of 
the dignity and formality of the stage. They look for the pomp and grandeur 
of court dresses and powdered hair. The grand opera cannot condescend to 
the exhibition or elucidation of the common intercourse of society, even in high 
life ; it must ever walk in stilts, or strut in regimentals. Lucrezia Borgia, with 
all its accumulated horrors, comports better, they tell us, with the spirit and 
scope of grand opera, than the delineation of quiet virtue and social enjoyment. 
But if the aim of music be to refine the feelings as well as to delight the senses, 
surely there can be no greater perversion of its legitimate objects, than to make 
it the vehicle and representative of the most monstrous of crimes, and the vilest 
of human passions. Look throughout the whole range of tragic opera, and you 
will find one aninterrupted tissue of guilty passion, entailing, as its natural and 
necessary consequence, disgrace and destruction on all concerned. See, on the 
contrary, the sphere of comic opera ; it delights in harmless coquetry, and in 
innocent amusement. Who shall claim the palm for the serious, when we can 
refer to such comic operas as Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, his Zauberflite 
(Magic Flute}, Rossini’s Barber of Seville, and Donizetti's Don Pasquale? We 
are so besotted, albeit we have heard almost every opera in the whole répertotre, 
as to believe that Don Pasquale is a mine of melody from beginning to end. We 
will not here particulurise, for that would be to name every piece that it contains; 
but we cannot help naming the contract scene in the second act, which is bat a 
continuous stream of melody fiowing from every voice and instryment. Yes, 
uahappy Donizetti! thine is indeed a hard lot! to have exhausted prematarely 
thine own fecund brain for the delight of thy fellow-men, and now to be the 
target for the puny shafts of petty, snarling critics, the whole brood of whom, 
condensed, could not originate a simple strain of thy boundless flowing melo- 
dies! German musicians are particularly severe on Donizetti—they look al- 
ways for ponderous melodies and majestic harmonies, and yet do not hesitate to 
say, that with the exception of Mozart's and Weber's Operas, and especially the 





Don Giovanni of the one and the Freischutz of the other, the German Opera is 
@ failure as compared with the Italian school. We well remember, when the 
lamented Mendelssohn died, the bitter remark made by a German, himself a fine 
musician. He said,“ Why could not the Lord have spared Mendelssohn, and 
let the Devil take Donizetti ?” 

_The great secret of the success of Donizetti’s Operas, apart from his genius 
and his exhaustless melody, lies in his knowledge of the capacity of the several 
voices. He never strains the voice (like Verdi) out of its proper register ; 
singers consequently love to sing his music for it lies in the voice. His Tenor 
songs lie principally within five notes, and scarcely ever extend beyond an 
octave. In like manner his Barytones and Bassos keep to their appropriate re- 
gister. Hence, too, the effect of his concerted pieces ; as witness his Lucia, 
Lucrezia, Don Pasquale. Look, on the other hand, at the range of the voices 
in German Opera ; for instance, in Meyerbeer’s Roberto Il Diavolo, the part of 
Roberto extends, from the lowest bass, high up into the Tenor register; in his 
Huguenots, the Tenor is almost beyond the reach of the human male voice : and 
so with his Soprano voices, which include high Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
deep Contralto. Again—Donizetti’s melodies are close melodies, and this too 
constitutes a cardinal point in his excellence. Rossini in his earlier works was 
remarkable for his close melodies : in his latter days he sought for effects more 
in accordance with the modern ultra school, which culminates in Verdi. This 
latter composer is the type of all that class of writers, who indulge in wide me- 
lodies, embracing Auber, Halévy, Balfe, &c. Their melodies are rather instru- 
mental than vocal, the distances between the notes are too great, while the com- 
pass is almost impossible. Perhaps the most perfect examples of close melody 
are to be found in the ever fresh strains of the divine Mozart. See his Don Gio- 
vanni! listen to the Batti, batti! the first four bars are mere portions of the de- 
scending scale ; the next four, sections of the common chord! and yet out of 
this simple, almost elementary material, is constructed one of the loveliest of the 
emanations of human genius ! 

But,—vevenons ad nos moutons.—Some of the musical wiseacres suggest that 
Don Pasquale, now that it is laid aside for the present, to make way for new 
works in the programme of the season, be shelved for an indeflnite period. For 
our own part, we hope to hear it many times more, especially with such a cast 
as on last Monday and Wednesday nights. 

What shall we say of the peerless Alboni? We are never so perplexed as when 
we write of this wonderful artiste —With regard to other singers we find it com. 
paratively easy work, as fault-finding always is : but as to Alboni, we have no- 
thing to do but to find out new expletives, new phrases, in which to convey the 
utter delight which she affords us. On the present occasion she was, in singing 
and acting, equal to herself : we have no higher praise to bestow. 

Salvi seems to be rejuvenated : the warm and genial air of Mexico appears to 
have restored the pristine vigor and freshness of his voice. The duett between 
him and Alboni in the third act, Tornami a dir, was as near perfection (barring 
one single note) as human powers will admit: it was vociferously encored.— 
Beneventano never, to our taste, sang half so well. His style is much improved, 
and he avoids that boisterousness of manner, which used to be so unpleasant; his 
truly fine voice shows off to very great advantage.—Marini’s Titanic organ com- 
pleted the Quartette : and when we say that he sang unimpeachably in tune 
throughout, it may be inferred that he thereby rectified the only fault we have 
had occasion to find with this veteran artist. 

The Orchestra was full and well balanced, the brass instruments and the drums 
being kept in abeyance, and was skilfully conducted by Signor Arditi. The 
chorus, though having but little to do in this opera, might admit of improve- 
ment: this however is about all the fault we have to find with this inimitable 
representation of Don Pasquale. 

Last night, La Favorita was announced ; but owing to the hoarseness of Sal- 
vi, the performance was postponed until this evening. 

Tue Buack Swan.—Miss GREENFIELD is a very stout Mulatto woman, with 
pleasant features and a somewhat remarkable voice. Her concert on Thursday 
evening at Metropolitan Hall was crowded to excess, by a most good-humored 





and amused audienee. Her voice consists of a few good, strong, and clear upper 
or Soprano notes, and about the same number of Baritone notes of very fine 
quality. The middle partof her voice is poor, and not so pleasant. She lacks 
flexibility. With some good instructions earlier in life, she might have become 
a fine singer—she may do so yet, as we learn that she goes to Europe immedi- 
ately, to place herself under a good teacher. 





Drama. 


Tae “ Atpron” Criticisms on Mr. Burton’s THEATRE. 


On Saturday last, in two morning papers and in the shape of an advertise- 
ment, Mr. Burton published a very long and very abusive letter addressed to the 
Editor of this journal by name. The portions requiring notice are as follows. 


Sir—Some months ago I declined accepting a ms. farce of your composition, 
called ‘‘ See Saw,” for performance at my theatre. Its failure at another house 
justified my decision. I also felt it necessary to refuse a ponderous drama, 
called ‘‘ The Regent’s Daughter,” altered by you from an English translation of 
a French romance. You were very complimentary at the presentation, declared 
that I was the only actor capable of enacting the long and difficult part of the 
Abbé, and that my theatre was, under my management, the only house where 
your drama could, with justice, be presented to the public. ‘Nevertheless, 
satisfied of its demerits, I respectfully declined its acceptation. From that date 
you have exhibited a vindictiveness towards me and my theatre, in the columns 
of the Albion, which has now reached a climax that deserves a public notice. I 
am not a thin-skinned grumbler at the most scorching criticism, if the critic is 
a gentleman and understands his art. I never solicit puffs or notices from edi- 
tors or reporters ; but as you have gone out of your path to indulge in revenge- 
ful feelings, { assume that I have a right to exhibit the impurity of your mo- 
tives, and the sheer inanity and senseless nature of the twaddle that you term 
criticism. * * * * * * 

You affirm that you now seldom visit Burton’s, for you never meet with 
friends and acquaintances there, as genteel comedy has migrated rather higher 
up town. Ah, sir, what a world of meaning lies in those few words! ‘The 
Regent's Daughter,” refused at Chambers-street, has been accepted at the thea- 
tre “ higher up town,” and consequently, in the conceit of the author, genteel 
comedy has gone with it! * 2 _ 

* * * * You vilify and insult our audiences ; you hebdomadally libel the 
ten thousand merry souls who throng our “benches,” because the manager 
would not introduce your  Regent’s Daughter” to their notice ; but you cannot 
prevent their Gana of the ere and players we present to the public. But 
you, the lover of gentility—whose bear never dances to any but the genteelest of 
tunes—you say that our audiences are neither refined nor intelligent. In what 
category, then, are to be classed the nightly thousands who throng our benches 
to listen with uabated attention and enjoyment, to the mighty conceptions of 
Shakspeare ?7—which neither the editor of the Albion, nor his e ocutionary tool 
- setaetand even 2 the every day phases of presentation. y 

ow, sir, it is scarcely necessary for me to contradict your gratuitous libels— 
the whole city knows their falsehood ; and you know that pie over sat within 
a more respectable or fashionable assemblage than you did on the nights no- 
ticed in your paper, and devoted to the performance of “ Money,” and “ Twelfth 
yt oe The same hands that softly pat their opera kids at the Sontag and 
Alboni soirees, poise their lorgnettes at the Chambers street artists ; and our 
box book can show a nightly list of fashionable names at least equal to an 
other establishment in the city—aye, even that where “‘ See Saw” was damned. 

There are many persons who assert that a combination has for some time 
existed to write my theatre down, and write up your darling genteel comedy 
shop, “somewhat up town.” The gentlemen of the press are not in any way 
concerned in this mercenary matter, which is confined exclusively to some: four 
er five recently imported snobs—Lantern men, small actors who scribble, and 
dreadful accident makers from the British press. By your recent movements 
you seem anxious to lead this conspiracy, for the tone of your criticisms (!) dis. 
plays more of the venality of Sir Pandarus of Phrygia than the acumen of Aris- 


tarchus of Samothrace. e . rm r ’ 

In the Evening Post of the day on which the above appeared, and in the New 
York Herald of the next morning, we briefly called attention to the subjoined 
letters, the originals of which are in our possession. The reader will perceive 
by their dates that Mr. Burton's “come months ago” turns out to be two years 
aud a half in one case, and two years and a quarter in the other. And if his 
memory be thus defective on one point, it is equally so in another. The com. 
pliments said to have been paid him “ at the presentation”—as he quaintly 
terms an offer—are entirely of his own invention. 

Chambers Street, New York, September 12, 1850. 


Dear Sir—I have read your farce of ‘‘ See-Saw”’ with much pleas 
find rauch satisfaction in placing it on my little stage, if we agree in pe —_ 


aga : li- 
minaries. Can you favor me with half an hour’s chat any ti a 
4 in the day time ? I a : cone gage 
am, dear sir, yours, respectfully, 
Ws. Youne, Esq. W. E. BURTON. 
Sunday Evening. 


My Dear Sir—I have passed this blessed Sabbath in diligentl perusing your 





—— spirited translation and version of Dumas’ novel. I am delighted with it, 
and must contess that it aroused a strong interest within me from the commence- 


ment to the end. The alterations which my critical acumen 


necessary, 
are chiefly curtailments, and may be made in an hour by any one. [ will cheer- 
fully attack the Abbé Dubois, and rascal as he is, think I could give a ac- 
count of him. Lester would be good in Gaston, but I fear we be un- 
able to uade Blake to enact the Regent. To be sure, he essayed Henry VIII. 
at the eedwer but he declines studying anything not likely to be useful to 
him as a stock part, in his future range of characters. However, we can try. 

I am almost always at the box office from 2 to 4; half an hour’s chat will en- 
able us to settle everything. The piece will require a month’s preparation, to 
give due time for study, some new scenery and costume. 

The plot is almost too serious for our comedy shop, but I think that the pow- 
erful interest will enchain the attention of the audience, when we once get fairly 


at work. I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
+ WE BURTON. 
178 Hudson-st., N. Y., Dec., 8, 1850. 
W. Youne, Esq. 


The dilemma, in which Mr. Burton found himself placed by the publication of 
these documents—the existence of which he had probably forgotten—led him 
into an awkward attempt at explanation. This appeared on Tuesday, in a letter 
to the Editor of the Herald, wherein, after explaining why he did not produce 
the one piece, he thus alludes to the other. 


As to the “ nt’s Daughter,” which the translator confided to my cretwcal 
acumen, (that is his phrase, not mine,) I acknowledged the interest contained 
in Dumas’ story pleased me ; but I found that | was alone in my opinion of its 
merits, for the very actors designed by Mr. Young refused to appear in the piece. 
I said to Mr. Young that it was too serious for my comedy house, and I hesitated 
to take the responsibility of what I truly termed a ponderous drama. I was then 
forced, against my first ay to acknowledge the ‘ demerits” of the dra- 
ma, as far as regarded my theatre, and returned it to Mr. Young. The piece has 
since been offered to Mr. Placide, with precisely a similar result. Mr. Young 
may adduce a few straggling notices from the Albion, favourable to my theatre, 
since the rejection, and vice versa ; but he can never an off the misrepresenta. 
tions I have fastened on him, and the wilful ignorance displayed in his critiques, 


Disingenuousness seems to be inherent in Mr. Burton’s record of facts. In the 
trifling matter of critical acwmen, he chooses to credit us with his words, al- 
though they stand recorded under his own signature, and were underlined by 
himself. Nor should he have been ashamed of the phrase. It is one of the least 
objectionable that have escaped him. Si sic omnia !—In the same spirit, too, 
does he drag in Mr. Placide, to serve his purpose. The play was indeed sub- 
mitted to that gentleman in the autumn of 1851; who, after reading it, expressed 
his willingness to undertake the part that Mr. Burton would “ cheerfully have at- 
tacked,” but stated that he was under engagement to appear at intervals at the 
Chambers Street Theatre, and had nothing whatever to do with the selection of 
new pieces. This is what Mr. Burton calls “ precisely a similar result.” How 
aptly does he embody herein the spirit of his own words, whilst playing in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” — 

Falstaff. \t is as much as I can do to keep the term of my honour Format I 
myself sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand and hiding mine 
honour in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 

However, Mr. Burton did not bring out these pieces ; and this brings us to 
the main point—the malicious criticisms with which we are charged by him, 
and the motives to which he has attributed them. He shall himself chiefly fur- 
nish the reply; and if he has done himself no good by his rejoinder in the 
Herald of Tuesday to his own letters published in the Post of Saturday, he has 
at least laid us under considerable obligation to him. We had purposed showing 
by extracts from the Albion of 1851, 1852, and 1853, that his charge of malevo- 
lence was altogether groundless, inasmuch as the laudations therein of himself 
and his establishment, throughout this period, have been earnest aud frequent, 
whilst severe remarks have been few and far between, reluctantly called out by 
a sense of public duty. Praise has been the rule, censure the exception. This 
we had purposed to point out, chapter and verse ; but he has spared us the 
necessity of repetition. He has refreshed his memory, and unwillingly acknow- 
ledged in print that we “may adduce a few straggling notices from the Albion, 
favourable to my theatre, since the rejection.” In telling the public this, he has 
told them sufficient. ‘A few” may well be construed into “ many,” in the mouth 
of that ingenuous person who would have us believe that declining and accepting 
are one and the same thing, and that there is no great difference after all be- 
tween merits and demerits. His little bit of politic candour permits us therefore 
to rpfer the reader to the files of the Albion, and to pass on. Those files take 
the ground from under him. They do not even contain one single allusion to 
thinned benches or diminished powers, the two points whereon any unscrupu- 
lous and malignant critic might most effectually assail and injure a Manager or 
an Actor. 

But whilst we omit Mr. Burtou’s citations and comments upon two or three 
specific criticisms in the Albion, because they are very long and not worth 
reply, we frankly acknowledge that he convicts us of one error. In a notice of 
Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ Money,” a play of which we never saw a printed copy, we 
abused the excessive vulgarity with which the Club House gambling scene was 
represented on Mr. Burton's stage. He quotes the author’s own stage directions, 
which fully justify it. No one can fairly accuse us of declining to rectify mis- 
takes. This slight one would cheerfully have been rectified, had Mr. Burton 
drawn our attention to it ; and respecting this scene, as played, which would be 
stupid in farce and is absurd in comedy, we now transfer our remarks from the 
Manager to the Author, and give the former the full benefit of the change. 

But Mr. Burton forgets to notice two of the most direct and grave charges that 
have ever been laid at his door, in the columns of the Albion. He forgot to no- 
tice them at the time of their publication ; he says nothing of them now. Nor 
shall we reproduce them at present. They furnish indeed a key to ether and more 
vague remonstrances, that we have occasionally been compelled to address to 
him, in the execution of the most unpleasant task that an Editor has to per- 
form. Mr. Burton knows perfectly well to what we allude ; but we spoke at the 
time with great reluctance ; and having once done our duty as journalists, we 
care not to refer to the matter more specifically now. The public will not believe 
that “ revengeful feelings” would induce a journalist to take the responsibility of 
uttering the serious charges then made ; nor will they wonder that “ refined and 
intelligent” men, unless familiar with the performance, or satisfied that it would 
be irreproachable, decline taking their wives and daughters to a house of which 
such things are said without protest or denial. Perhaps on this point Mr. 
Burton shuts his eyes, and deludes himself into the belief that the succession 
of strangers who throng his theatre comprises the élite of New York society. 
He need not sneer at the last expression ; for with all his efforts to make merry 
over our devotion to gentility, his own fond aspirations will peep out. With- 
in the compass of a few lines, he mentions the “ fashionable assemblage” and 
the box-book “list of fashionable names”—* Ah, Sir, what a world of meaning 
lies in those few words !” 

But enough of matters personal to ourselves ; there is still a word to be added. 
Editors are in a measure fair game—they can give and take ; but Mr. Burton’s 
attack on Professor Hows is alike disgraceful and pitiful. Tricky as his memo- 
ry may be, he could scarcely have forgotten on the 23rd inst., that on the day 
previous he had written to ask whether we were “ concerned” in the severe criti- 
cisms of the Albion, and that he was informed in reply that we were personally 
responsible for whatever appeared in these columns. Why then did he go out of 
his way to lavish coarse and vulgar abuse upon a gentleman, whose high pro- 
fessional repute and esteemed private character put him beyond the sneers and 
inuendoes of Mr. Burton or any body else? We regret that Mr. Burton is an 
Englishman, for there is something in the nature and manner of this attack 
dastardly and wnEnglish. He thinks proper also to call the Professor our 
“tool.’ With the exception of an article on Mrs. Warner’s Lady Macbeth, and 
the very recent notice of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Mr. Hows has not 
written a line in this journal regarding Mr. Burton’s theatre, during the last 
two years and a half. 

And now—having exposed his plausible fictions, and shown how groundless 
are his charges—we bestow a few parting words of advice upon this Mam- 
ager and Actor, who is so ferociously sensitive to criticism. Many men, un- 
flinching, energetic, hopeful in adversity, are altogether spoiled by prosperity. 
He is one of them. He shows this professionally ; and he has lamentably be- 
trayed it in this correspondence. We do not “ insult his audiences ;” it is he 
who insults them, when he transcends thé bounds of public decency. We ad- 
monish him therefore, for the future to resist his besetting temptation to be 
funny on the stage, at the expense of decorum. Let him exhibit also less jealousy 
of praise bestowed upon rival Managers, and praiseworthy members of his own 
company. He is a very clever actor,and he has the lion’s share ; but he can’t en- 
gross everything. Let him curb his oyerweening conceit, and ventilate his Thea- 
tre. Above all things let him not rush into print; he cuts but a sorry figure in it. 
Finally, let him learn to believe, with reference to this journal, that honest critic 





ism is not only most in accordance with the feelings of the Editor, but that it 


‘ pays best, in the long run. 
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| THe Albion. 




















Notices of New orks 


Drscovanims AMonG THE Rorys or Niveven AND Basyoy. By fusten 
H. Layard, M.P. New York, 1853, Putnam.—In this fine volume, of 
nearly 700 pages, will be found the results of Dr. Layard’s second explor- 
ing expedition, undertaken at the request and expense of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. Its appearance has been eagerly looked for, the 
author’s previous work on the same subject having raised him at once to 
a very exalted position amongst the scientific men of his time. Indeed, in 
this matter of antiquarian research, scarcely an instance can be found 
wherein so much has been done that was worth the doing, and 80 much 
described in a manner that makes it worth the reading. There is an ex- 
ceeding charm in the unaffected style that prevails throughout the book, 
which, be it observed, is by no means confined to treatises on winged bulls 
and cuneiform inscriptions. Parts of Armenia, Assyria, and Kurdistan, 
comparatively unknown, are traversed ; and the wandering life of the 
Bedoueen Arabs has never been more vividly portrayed. The getting-up 
of the book is beyond all praise. Maps on steel, lithographs, and some 
hundreds of wood-cuts, give it unusual completeness and value ; and in 
short, it may be unreservedly commended to the public.—We should not, 
however, have made any extract from it here, had not a delicious little bit 
of waggery caught our eye upon the concluding page, inserted there, we 
must say, with considerable hardihood, since it pokes the most exquisite 
fun in the world at the curiosity, zeal, and enterprise that distinguish such 
men as Dr. Layard. He gives it, of course, in good faith ; though not 
Thackeray himself could have penned a more delicate bit of satire. It 
is a literal translation of a letter sent by a Turkish Cadi to a friend of the 
author, who had made enquiries of the untravelled man of law, regarding 
the population, the commerce, and the antiquities of his abiding place. 
With what ineffable contempt does the placid Mahommedan look down 
upon the worry and restlessness of the seekers after knowledge ! 

«« My rLLusTRious FRIEND AND Joy oF My LIVER: dene 

4 i is both difficult and useless. Althoug ave 

ould dl ot ae im thie glete, I have neither counted the houses, nor have | 
Poquired into the number of the inhabitants ; and as to what one n loads 
on his mules, and the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, this is no busi- 
ness of mine. But above all, as to the previous history of this city, God only 
knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before 
the coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire into it. 

“ Oh my soul !-oh my lamb! seek not after the things which concern thee 
not. Thou camest unto us, and we welcomed thee ; go in peace. 

« Of a truth thou has spoken many words, and there is no harm done, for the 

er is 6ne, and the ner another. After the fashion of thy people, thou 
hast wandered from one place to another, until thou art happy and content in 
none. We (praise be to ) were born here, and never desire to quit it. Is it 
possible, then, that the idea of a general intercourse between mankind should 
make any impression on our understandings? God forbid! 

* Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal unto the belief in God! He 
created the world, and shall we liken ourselves unto him in seeking to penetrate 
into the m of his creation? Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth 
round that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many 
years. Let it go! He from whose hand it came will guide and direct it. 

“ Bat thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, oh man, for I am more learned than 
thou art, and have seen more things. If thou thinkest that in this respect thou 
art better than I am, thou art welcome. I praise God that I seek not that which 
I require not. Thou art learned in the things I care not for; and as for that 
which thou hast seen I defile it. Will much knowledge create thee a double 
belly, or wilt thou seek Paradise with thine eyes ? 

“Oh my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, There is no God but God! Do 
no evil, and thus wilt thou fear neither man nor death, for surely thine hour 
will come. The Meek in Spirit, (El Fakir,) 

“ Twaum ALI Zape.” 

Brocrapuicat Dictionary or Eminent Scorcumen. Blackie, Edin- 
burgh. G. Taylor, N. Y.—Many years ago, that enterprising and cap- 
able man, Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, edited the work of which the 
name is given above. But with the lapse of time comes the necessity for 
revision of, and addition to, such a publication ; and here is the first fum- 
ber of a new edition. The original has been revised, some Biogwaphies 
have been extended and some cut down, whilst a supplement, brought 
down to a late date, is to be comprised in the nine numbers which are to 
complete the whole. The frontispiece of the one before us is an exquisite 
little steel-engraving of the good and gallant Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; it 
contains also eight others, including John Hunter, James Black, and Pa- 
trick Colquhoun. Our Scottish friends will be interested in this announce- 
ment. 


Purnam’s Monraty. Putnam.—The April number of this sprightly 

periodical contains the expected letter of the Prince de Joinville, touching 
his interview with the soi-distant Dauphin of France, in 1841, to which 
reference was made in the Albion of February 5. The Prince, through 
his Secretary, denies in the most explicit terms that there is a word of 
truth in the Revd. Mr. Williams’ account of what took place between them 
on that occasion. But not content with this, he goes still further ; attri- 
butes his meeting with that gentleman to chance alone ; affects to have 
forgotten even his name, until thus reminded of it ; and recommends any 
believers in the reality of this fabulous Dauphin to read a book descriptive 
of the real Dauphin’s life and death, which book has very recently been 
published in Paris. Now, we incline to agree with the Revd. Mr. Hanson, 
who has charged himself with the quasi-regal fortunes of the Indian Mis- 
sionary, that the Prince de Joinville has somewhat overshot his mark. He 
should have contented himself with terming Mr. Williams’s statement “a 
work of the imagination, a fable woven wholesale, a speculation upon the 
public credulity.” His princely word would have carried conviction with 
it, and would probably have demolished the Pretender’s case. But it 
happens unfortunately for his Royal Highness that Mr. Hanson exhibits a 
variety of evidence, fastening wpon the Prince that this meeting was not 
one of chance, but that on the contrary he earnestly and avowedly sought 
it. Mr. Hanson contrives also to throw a very reasonable amount of doubt 
upon the truth or worth of M. Beauchesne’s book already mentioned, hav- 
ing dissected its statements with peculiar acuteness, and in some degree 
atiached to the memory of Louis XVIII. a charge of having himself 
planned the abduction of the Dauphin from the Temple, in May, 1795. By 
the by, this new work is rather suspiciously recommended by Louis Phi- 
lippe’s son. Surely, members of the Royal family of France could speak 
with certainty, if any one could; and that one of them should cons‘der 
the fact of the Dauphin’s death to be in some measure an open question, 
may be taken as proof that it really isso. On the general merits of the 
controversy, we offer no opinion, not having leisure or inclination to bal- 
ance such a host of doubts and coincidences as it involves. We only re- 
peat that the letter from Claremont does not dispose of the question. So 
much the better for Putnam's Magazine.—We conclude by copying the 
emphatic language in which Mr. Hanson contrasts the positions assumed 
by the real and by the presuming Prince. 


The whole subject narrows itself to a single, sim 
pg Facentg= the only two witnesses whe can See caer fesse that < 
fact. Dismiss from the mind the eae rank of these two individoal ~ 
look at them merely as men. An interview has taken place between them. One 
asserts that it was purely accidental and wnsought, and gave rise to no secret 
communication of a ing fact, and his account of the interview is made to 
pape al with the hypothesis of a purely accidental meeting. The other per- 
son that the interview was not accidental, but was sought by the areh in- 
dividual, who communicated to hinta startling fact, up to that ideo aioe 
tohim. Which shall we believe? The rule of law is, falswm in Gite, Ralouns in 
omnibus first asserts an accidental meeting, and an ondmpertene™ + treated 


tion, its necessary consequence. The accid meeting is acral tiaproved. 


. : Sought interview 

Tequires a specific olyect. The second person, who has a fair characte i 
whose no Ba my can fe proved, relates a fact ponwases Loree at 
intery adequate to explain the proved solicitude ‘of the first person in 
seeking him, but which communication that person has the highest earthly in- 
terest in denying. If you believe the first, you must do so in the face of a false- 
font bry an poaapleined fact. 4 you neteye the epee, Cy fact is explisined 
! falsehood on his part can be shown. I leave the world to d ich 
side pr lity he et ga ecide on which 


An article on “Life in a Canadian College” merits the notice of some 
of our Colonial contemporaries, when they have spare time and space on 
their hands. 

Tux Works or 8. T. Corermnce. Vols. 2, 3, and 4. New York. 
Harpers.—These volumes—the first of which we recently noticed—com- 
plete the choice and very handsome edition, edited by Professor Shedd. 
They comprise, vol. 2, The Friend ; vol. 3, Biographia Literaria ; vol. 4, 
Notes and Lectures upon Shakspeare, and other dramatic poets and 
authors, and Selections from literary Correspondence, with notes and 
essays on miscellaneous subjects.—The “ Biographia Literaria” is a reflex 
of the author’s mental life—the progress of his opinions upon the great 
variety of subjects, philosophical, theological, and literary, that occupied 
his active mind—a kind of mental mé/ange, made up of suggestions, dis- 
quisitions, and definitions, with just so much of his personal history as he 
thought essential to the full understanding of this record of his literary 
life and opinions. “The Friend” is a series of original philosophical 
essays, first brought together by the author in 1809, and recast by him in 
a more connected form in 1818, to which his son has added in an appendix 
parts of essays formerly omitted. As we have already remarked, “The 
Friend” contains the fullest and the most connected exposition of Cole- 
ridge’s views upon theological and philosophical subjects, and is perhaps 
the most vigorous and valuable of all his prose compositions.—About one 
half of the fourth volume in this edition is devoted to Shakspeare, em- 
bracing critical disquisitions upon his genius, the order of his dramas, their 
general characteristics, and notes upon nearly all the plays. We quote 
the following passage to show what Coleridge deemed necessary to a full 
understanding and appreciation of Shakspeare. 


Without that acquaintance with the heart of man, or that docility and child- 
like gladness to be made acquainted with it, which those only can have who 
dare look at their own hearts—and that with a steadiness which on only 
has the power of reconciling with sincere humility—without this, and the mo- 
desty produced by it, I am deeply convinced that no man, however wide his 
erudition, however patient his antiquarian researches, can possibly understand 
or be worthy of understanding the writings of Shakspeare. 


The remainder of the volume consists of notes upon many of the plays 
of Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher ; a statement of the substance 
of the valuable course of lectures upon Literature delivered by Coleridge 
in London, made up from the notes of persons who attended it, and the 
fragmentary notes left by Coleridge himself; a portion of Coleridge’s lite- 
rary correspondence ; essays upon the Greek drama; and notes and frag- 
ments of essays upon a variety of subjects. From the last mentioned we 
quote the following remark upon Junius. 

The great art of Junius is never to say too much ; and to avoid with equal 
anxiety a common-place manner, and matter that is not common-place. 

Here also isa remark of Coleridge respecting himself, which was not 
only true, but is the key to his whole character and writings. 

I not only love truth, but I have a passion for the legitimate investigation of 
truth. The love of truth, conjoined with a keen delight in a strict and skilful 
yet impassioned argumentation, is my master passion ; and to it are subordi- 
nated even the love of liberty, and all my public feelings—and to it whatever I 
labour under of vanity, ambition, and all my inward impulses. 

In conclusion we cannot better express our opinion of Coleridge and his 
works than by adopting a passage from L’Envoy prefixed to the volume. 

He was one who with long and large arm collected precious armfulls in what- 
ever direction he pressed forward, - still took up so much more than he could 
keep together, that those who followed him gleane? more from his continual 
droppings, than he himself brought home. 

TuE Bourson Prince. Ibid.—This little book purports to be the history 
of the Dauphin, derived and abridged from the new French work of M. 
Beauchesne, noticed above, in our remarks on Putnam’s Monthly. The 
anonymous author puts one paragraph into his brief preface that is really 
too comical to be passed by without notice. Here it is, 

The writer acknowledges that while he is loyal to the truth of history, he also 
py epee the universal suffrage of the public taste, and hopes that the claims 
of his 


lar favour. 


ness with which he has played up to them. The little narrative is entirely 


of M. Beauchesne. It therefore purports to be an ex-parte reflex of what 


volumes. 
__—  ———— 


THE ROSCOE CENTENARY. 
The hundredth birthday of William Roscoe was celebrated on Tuesday. 


they have been made by the various literary societies of the town, and it 
is needless, therefore, to recapitulate them here. 

The idea of the celebration, we believe, originated first with Mr. James 
Boardman, one of the few surviving of Roscoe’s friends, and who, through- 
out the whole arrangements, i 
successful issue. The duties of secretary to the committee who conducted 
the operations were deputed to Mr. Sansom, the secretary to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society. The ne mme of the day’s proceedings em- 
braced a public breakfast at the Phi 
the Derby Museum by the Mayor and Town Council; the delivery of an 


address by J. B. Yates, Esq., at the Royal Institution, to the members of 


the learned societies and their friends; and a soirée, given by the Mayor 
at the Town-hall, in the evening. The Royal Institution, with the Gallery 


of Art, were open throughout the day to the public. Mr. Mayer’s Egyptian 


Museum was also open to the holders of the Philharmonic-hall tickets ; 
and at the Atheneum a selection of works connected with the late Mr. 


day. for the inspection of any person introduced by a proprietor. 
e ought not to omit to notice the very ele 


k may be fortified both by the right of tradition and the vote of popu- | ha 


armonic-hall; the formal opening of 


Roscoe was laid on the table, in the library of this institution, during the 


the chair previously alluded to. fiext gift wis also & poetical one 
printed by Mr. Marples, and writ ty Folens Shotiabonsy. with'n Sieg 
of the house in which Roscoe was born, and Mr. Roscoe’s cre 








an arrow 

throagh a poor bearing the motto, “ Let truth > was in 
& neat pamphlet, printed by Mr. T. Breakell, containing a 

read by Mr. Mayer, Refore’ the Hiscorte a of and 

shire, on “ Roscoe, and the influence of his tings on the fine arts,” to- 


gether with other matters suitable to the occasion. 
was Dr. Traill’s Memoir of William Roscoe, given George 
Watts, & Co.; and the last gift was a reprint of Washington 
Sketch of William Roscoe, beautifully printed by Messrs. 

successors to Mr. M‘Creery, Roscoe’s original printer, and presented 
them to the guests assembled at the public breakfast. Every person who 
was present at the breakfast will thus possess interesting memorials of the 


i 

hortly after ten o’clock the Earl of Sefton (the chairman) took his 
seat, and the other guests their places, the al meanwhile 

the Roscoe anthem (music by Webb), and the company 


Worship the on, tw sat on the right hand, and Mr. Wm. Caldwell itosooe, 


grandson of the historian, on the left of his lordship. 
ter sat next to the Mayor. s lordship. The Bishop of Ches- 


Breakfast being concluded, Dr. Hume read letters of r their 
absence from walioen distinguished individuals who bad toon ff 
cluding Mr. Disraeli, Lord Mahon, Mr. Ingersoll, Dr. Traill L 
Bulwer, Mr. Macaulay, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Carlisle, Lord Harrowby, 
Lord Derby, Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., Archbishop of Dublin, Charles 
Dickens, Esq., Lord John Manners, and several others, most of whom eX- 
cused themselves on the ground of Parliamentary engagements. 

The Earl of Sefton upon rising, said—Ladies and Gentlemen, the obj 
of our meeting here to-day is to do honour to the niemory, te 
express our high opinion of the talents and character, of one of the 
greatest men—one of the most extraordinary men—that this age has 
produced ; a man whose extraordinary talents were only equalled by 
his purity of mind and his integrity of heart; and a man to whom 
this town had the great honour giving birth. I, myself, am not 
now anxious to leave the privacy and quiet of my home; and my 
health does not allow me to take part in public meetings or celebrations; 
but I could not hold back when so important an event was to take place 
as this meeting to-day. I had a most flattering invitation to have the ho- 
nour of presiding here,—and though I do not feel myself at all competent 
to take the chair, to do honour to the object for which we are met, to give 
any details of the life, to give any sufficient meed of praise, or to pass any 
encomium worthy of the man whose hundredth birth-day we are here to 
celebrate ; yet, I thought that if I could in any way promote the object of 
this meeting, it was my bounden duty to present myself here. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) Thinking thus humbly of my own powers, I shall not at- 
tempt to give ay any details, or to injure those which you will hearfrom 
others who will much more ably perform that task, and from whom you 
will hear the varied events of his life, and the beautiful details of charac- 
ter of that t man. Gentlemen, you will excuse me from sa: more 
than indicating to you the first n who will have the honour of ad- 
dressing you. Though perhaps there are few who could attempt to equal 
the talents, yet there are many that could take for example the =. 
nour and integrity which filled the bosom of your townsman, 

Roscoe ; and I believe there is none to whom you will assign the charac- 
ter of an honest man more deservedly and more sincerely upon your own 
parts than your well-known townsman, Mr. William Rathbone. (Lond 
and protracted cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen, I felt quite sure that Iwas 
speaking as you all think when I took the liberty of saying thus much 
about a private individual. (Hear, hear.) To say that he wasa contem- 
porary of Mr. Roscoe’s would probably be rather hard upon him ; but that 
he was a close acquaintance of his; that he knew him; had frequent 
portunities of observing him, and truly appreciating his character, is 
known. And I myself may add that Mr. HMinse Ihueoee was not altoge- 
ther unknown to me. For when I was a boy, as all sons do, I took the cue 
from my father, and I learned in early life the high respect and admiration 
of my father for that great man. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Having 
said thus much, ladies and gentlemen, and apologising to you for the very 
meagre address which I have given you, I shall only now call upon Mr. 
Rathbone to address you, and to tell you a great deal more than I can do 
upon the interesting subject of our present meeting. 

Mr. Rathbone, who was greeted with loud cheering, said :—My lord, 
ladies, and gentlemen, you must excuse me for reading that which I do 
not feel myself sufficiently in self-possession to deliver —~As one-of the 
very few left, who, not only by inheritance, but by knowledge, 

ve loved and reverenced him whose centenary we have this day met to 
commemorate, the committee have urged me to attempt a task for. 


eft 





If we interpret this funny passage rightly, it means that what M. Beau- | I painfully feel “4 own inadequacy and inability to do justice to the great 
chesne says must be true, because it jumps with popular impressions ; and | moral which his le re I : 
also that he (R. T.) hopes that the public will approve the singular pat- high intellectual and moral position to which he was delfenised. 


ngthened and consistent life conveyed ; namely, the 

e com? 
menced his very existence with, as it were, an instinctive aim at what a 
man ought to be, what he may become, by a single eye, an indothitable 


devoid of the documentary evidence that gives weight to the larger work | energy, a pure heart, a generous and devoted philanthropy. (Oheers.)— 


Born of respectable parents, the son of the market gardener,—as he used 


is in reality an ex-parte statement. Nor can we even say that M. Beau- oie, with & ten netity f sotll to: semark,—odumneheed :the Rnpaiiet 
chesne is fairly reflected, without taking the trouble to wade through his 


period of his life by the dutiful aid to his father in hisemployments. Even 
then his thoughts were raised to higher objects. He early sought and found 
friends with congenial aspirations, with whom, to their mutual honour, 
friendships were formed which lasted through life. The hic sketch of 
Dr. Trail! points out how energetic and how varied were his pursuits after 
knowledge, and to what noble ends his first efforts were deyoted. I ma 


; “ easan ” 
Our readers have been apprised, week by week, of the arrangements as Mosel, ee boa Tab dete ie on of what his fat 


when he was only , giving the promise of what his future 

career would be in that generous and enthusiastic demand for humanity 
and justice to the slave, which, at that dark period of the history of Liver- 
1, he was earnestly warned it would crush all his future prospects in 

ife to assert. Roscoe commenced life with this proof of the philanthropy 


ested a praiseworthy anxiety for their | and moral courage, for which, through hisafter life, he was so consistently 


conspicuous. Yet Roscoe’s courage was not that of brute force : it was 
equalled by his courtesy—his reluctance to give pain—his childlike sim- 

licity and dependence on the sympathy and affection of those he loved— 
his desire for the goodwill of those by whom he was surrounded—so far as 
this could be accomplished without any surrender of principle, or any com- 
promise with the sacred claims of justice or a (Hear, hear.) I 
need hardly add, that he was the consistent and fearless advocate of civil 
and religious liberty—had learned that most difficult of all lessons, tender- 
ly and respectfully to value that liberty of conscience to others which he 
had ever held as one of his own highest prerogatives. (Cheers.) Roscoe 
commenced his life by asserting the liberty of the slave. He set on foot a 
subscription to liberate the debtor from the gaol. He wrote earnestly in 
favour of peace on earth and will to men. (Hear, hear.) He closed 


4 ntly illustrated tickets! his life as he had begun, giving his last energies to the great subject of 
which were issued for the breakfast. They were lithographed by Mr. Wor- prison discipline with such unabated zeal rere protest my 


nst soli 


rall, from a design by Mr. Mayer. The general idea approximates to that | confinement brought on the paralytic attack which closed the more active 


Graces, looks on with an approving smile. 
event. 

The time fixed for the breakfast was ten o’clock, but the company be- 
gan to arrive, and to take their places, so early as half-past nine, and in 
half-an-hour the tables were nearly all filled. These were six in number. 
running the whole length of the hall, a wide aisle being reserved down 
the centre, through which the guests and the members of the committee 
walked to the tables appropriated for them. The boxes and galleries were 
filled with spectators, hundreds of ladies lending the charm of their pre- 
sence to the occasion. The sides of the orchestra were also occupied in a 
similar way, extra tickets having been issued for this purpose. The centre 
of the orchestra was appropriated to the vocalists, consisting of four 
voices and a chorus, conducted by Mr. Sudlow, Mr. Hirst presiding at the 
organ. 

On an elevated dais, at the end of the room opposite the orchestra, were 
oo two tables for the guests. They were laid out with much taste by 

r. Lawson, who provided the entertainment; beautiful pagodas and 
towers of confectionery, with waving flags, &c., alternating with vases of 
flowers, and gracefully disposed collections of fruit. It seems that nearly 
thirty years ago Mr. Lawson, who now keeps the Bee Hotel, was “mine 
host” of the house in which Roscoe first saw the light. The seat devoted 
to the president was the oaken chair made from the wood of the old house 
where Roscoe was born. This chair, which is deposited usually in Mr. 
Mayer’s museum, had been furnished by that gentleman for the occasion. 
Immediately in front of the guests’ table, and slightly elevated, was placed 
a bust of Lorenzo de Medici, a copy of the original marble by Michael An- 
gelo. A bust of Roscoe himself, crowned with bays, was conspicuous at 
the front of the orchestra ; and beneath it were suspended several other 
memorials of the great man in whose honour the assembly had met, 

Upon each plate were laid certain presentations :—The first was a poem 
printed by Mr. Marples, of Lord Street, from the “Sacred Offering” of 
1834, by its editors, the two daughters of Mr. Roscoe, and which was “ ad- 
dressed to Mrs. R-—, with an arm chair, made from a piece of oak tim- 





ber, taken from the house in which William Roscoe was born.”” This was 


of the apotheosis of Roscoe, whose bust is being crowned by the Muses of | jife of the poet, the natural 
poetry and history, while the Genius of Commerce, surrounded by the | ture, the patron of art, and, above a 


the ape the historian, the lover of na- 
1, the Christian philanthropist. (Loud 


Fame is proclaiming the applause.) Ihave not touched (observed Mr. Rathbone in conclusion) 


upon the subject of his literary acquirements. Dr. Hume has kindly said 
he would treat this difficult and important subject. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Hume then delivered a long and elaborate oration, and 
was followed by Mr. W. C. Roscoe, the Mayor (Samuel Holme, .), the 
Bishop of Chester, Mr. James Crossley, of Manchester, Mr. Mansfield (the 
stipendiary magistrate), and the Rev. Dr. Raffles, the last of whom pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the noble chairman. The resolution was carried 
by acclamation. His lordship briefly acknowledged the compliment, and 
the company broke up.— Liverpool paper, March 12. 





PROTESTANT TESTIMONIAL TO THE REV. DR. CUMMING. 


Early in 1852, a public meeting of the friends of Protestantism was 
held in Exeter-hal , for the purpose of recording their sense of the services 
of the Rev. Dr. Cum , in advocating and defending the Protestant 
cause against the recent attempted encroachments of Romanism. Sir 
Peter Laurie pessied- The meeting was numerously attended, and 
amongst the influential ns countenancing the object were, the Duke 
of Montrose, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Cavan, Earl Dueie, Sir 
Jobh Maxwell, Bart., &. After some discussion, the meeting embodied 
posers "yng in the following resolutions, which were ously as- 
sen — 


“That, being deeply impressed with the eminent services rendered by 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming to eagueet-cnuse of Protestant Christianity, this 
meeting is desirous of recording, by some suitable and substantial testi- 
monial, the grateful sense they entertain of the faithfulness, eloquence, 
and ability with which he has advocated and maintained the purity of 
that —t} so dear to Christians of every denomination of the Protestant 

ure 

“That, in order to give effect to the intentions of the meeting, and to 
secure the co-operation of all who, tive of political bias or re- 
ligious denomination, revere the great priciples of the Reformation, the 
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bl) and tlemen be egpeiaies a committee :—The 
Dnke of aircon the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Cavan, the Earl of 


, the Earl of Dacie, Lord Berners, 


og emg a ion Lent “os ‘oem ve Motta, Esq., MP 
Charl , P. Northa e, : -» M.P. ; 
Jobn Hardy, Heq., M.P. ; Mr. Pownall, Dr. Mc Nelle, Principal Macfarlan, 
Glasgow, rH 


a comparative brief period this committee reported that the object 

~= ee had met with the cordial concurrence of a large and in- 
fiuential body of Christians of every denomination of the Protestant 
Church, and that they had received an amoumt of support fully equal to 
their anticipations. ' 

Another meeting was then held to consider the nature of the testimonial 
to be presented, when it was unanimously resolved to 
with a purse of a thousand guineas, and a service of plate of the value of 
about 300 guineas. The service of plate which has just been presented, 
was manainelare’ by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell ; it is exquisitely en- 
garved, with designs from Teniers—(a most extraordinary choice, Ed. 
Alb.) —and bears the following inscription :-— 

Presented, with one thousand guineas, to the Rev. Dr. Cumming, by a few of 
his friends, as a testimony to the faithfulness, eloquence, and ability with which 
he has advocated and tained the purity of that faith so dear to Christians 
ofevery denomination of the Protestant Church. 1851-52. 

The subscribers to the testimonial are extremely numerous, and, amongst 
others, is the name of the premier peer of England, his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk. 


We annex a sketch of the life of the popular divine, who has just re- 
ceived this distinguished honour :— 

The Rev. Dr. Cumming sprung from Highland parentage, and was 
born in Aberdeenshire, in the year 1809. He received his early edu- 
cation at the grammar-school of Aberdeen, where he gained the fourth 
prize previous to entering upon his University studies ; which, in due 


Keane, Sir J. Heron Max- | 
Bart.; Sir Ralph Anstruther, Bart.; Sir William pag Bart. ; | 


present Dr. Cumming | 


and eighty of the dignitaries and inferior orders of the Church—all in full 
proton robes—formed the procession from Queen Anne’s Bounty-of- 


fice, Dean’s-yard, to the Palace. The members of Convocation were re- 


’ . : 
ived with all the respect which Court ceremonial and a brilliant attend- 
. Noel, Mr. | pei sf eileen of state could confer. The occasion derived additional in- 
| terest from the circumstance that this was the first full Court held since 


the accession of the present Ministry to power. The Earl of Aberdeez, Sy } se 


tendance and that of several members of his Cabinet, seemed 
gy a himself of this opportunity of testifying his attachment to 


e Church, and his desire to increase its efficiency, and to promote har- 


bers. 

pg Aa mm San of the Convocation arrived at Buckingham Palace at a 

varter before one o’clock, and were conducted to the Green Drawing- 
an Her Majesty being seated on her throne, Prince Albert standing by 
| her side, the Convocation was ushered to the Throne-room wy Sir William 
Martins and Mr. Henry Greville, the Gentlegen Ushers in Waiting. The 
name of the Prince of Wales does not appear in the Court Circular, but 
the youthful heir-apparent was present, and appeared to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the proceedings. 

The members of the Convocation entered in the following order :—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; The Rev. John Thomas, chaplain to his Grace ; 
Dr. Travers Twiss, the Vicar-General of the province of penne 
Francis Hart Dyke, 5 + Registrar ; Felix Knyvett, Esq., Apparitor- 
neral ; The Bishops of London, Winchester, og neag hee pe Chichester, 
Llandaff, Peterborough, and Worcester; The Rev. Dr. Peacock, dean of 
Ely, Prolocutor ; Mr. George Burchett, Actuary of the Lower House of 
Convocation ; and a numerous body of members of the Convocation, in- 
cluding the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Archdeacon Harrison, Archdeacon Hale, Rev. 
John Jackson, Rev. Dr. Russell, Lord Saye and Sele, Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 
the Dean of Worcester, the Dean of Norwich, the Dean of Bristol, Rev. Mr. 
Majendie, Rev. Dr. Spry, the Dean of Winchekter, Archdeacon Denison, the 
Archdeacon of Bath, the Rev. John Yardley, the Rev. J. Hutchinson, the 
Rev. Henry Arthur Woodgate, &c. 











course he commenced at King’sCollege, Aberdeen. Here, also, he distin- 
guished himself by his literary proficiency, and was third prizeman before 


taking his degree of A.M., in 1827. While at the University he studied 


theology with great care and remarkable success, under the late Dr. | 


Mearns, at that time Professor of Divinity at King’s College, whose gravity 
and sanity of-menedn, and warm attachment to the priciples of the Re- 


When the members of Convocation were ushered into the presence of 
the Queen the scene became most picturesque and imposing. a found 
her Majesty surrounded by the full splendour of the Court. Her Majesty 
was attended by the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes; , the 
| Marchioness of Ely, Lady in Waiting ; the Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., First 
| Lord of the Treasury ; Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., Secretary of State 


formation peculiarly fitted him for the honourable office of instructing and | for the Home Department ; the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. ; Earl Gran- 


guiding in religious knowledge those who were destined hereafter to dis- | 
Soastente and cmemilty in practice the great truths of the Gospel. Re- 
ing his University career little is known but that he was distinguished | 

te his classical attainments ; and so respectable were his acquirements in | 

the Latin language, that he was not unfrequently invited to criticise the | 

@iscourses delivered by the students in that tongue in the Divinity-hall. | 

Mr Cumming was also, we believe, an active member and honorary secre- 

tary of the Literary Society, composed of the students in the University, 

po 8 that capacity became extremely popular. 

The public career of Dr. Cumming may be said to have commenced 
with his entry upon the ministry of the Scotch National Church, Crown- 
court, Covent-garden, which took place towards the latter end of the 
year 1832. This church, then a small edifice, was occupied by a con- 

tion in connection with the Scottish Presbytery in London, a 

bh in connection with the Natianal Church in Scotland, His la- 
bours here were soon found to be acceptable, and his amiability of man- 
ners, combined with an ardent Christian zeal, endeared him to his con- 
gregation. 

But now a period «.pproached in which he was brought more prominent- 
ly before the public. The doctrines of the Reformation being established, 
controversies took a turn towards matters of discipliue, both in England 
and Scotland. It would be out of place, in a rapid sketch, even to allude 
to the numerous topics which agitated the minds of Protestant Christians 
in the days of the Stuarts; but, in the days of William III., it resulted in 
the Presbyterian form of Church ae being established in Scotland, 
and land maintaining her Episcopal system. Through ‘the excessive 
zeal of Wesley, Whitfield, Venn, and others, which drew upon them much 

tion, the Non-conforming party were —— prominently forward ; 
ultimately the question of ‘‘ separation of Church and State’ became 

the topic of the day: Wardlaw and Chalmers were the chosen champions 
on either side. Highly animated and interesting were the discussions 





which took place. Public meetings were held, at which many able 

men distinguished themselves, and, and amongst others, Dr. Cumming. 

At a public meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in 1837, presided 

over by Lord wey Dr. Cumming so ably distinguished himself upon 

the importance of National Church establishments, as to regeive letters 

& & thanks from the then Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
on. 

During this period, the long-agitated question of the Roman Catholic 
claims had been ‘settled in Parliament, and had drawn attention to the 
theological points of difference between the two Churches. In 1839 
Mr. David French, a very learned and accomplished scholar, and a bar- 
rister, was put forward by the priests to meet Dr. Cumming in a Roman 
Catholic controversy, to which Dr. Cumming had given great attention. 
The discussion lasted eleven days. Mr. George Finch, M.P. for Stam- 
ford, was chairman on the Protestant side, and Mr. G. Weld was cho- 
sen Roman Catholic chairman. The entire controversy, which cxcited 
considerable attention, was published, and obtained an extensive circula- 
tion. For a controversy of this description Dr. Cumming was pre-emi- 
nently fitted. His classical acquirements and knowledge of the fathers 
and early writers of the Cristian church, proved of the greatest service ; 
and his congregation, who took a pride in his theological accomplishmepts, 
made him a present of a complete edition of the “ Fathers,’ together with 
a service of plate, worth £250. 

The Protestants at Hammersmith, also, where the controversial discus- 
sion took place, were so satisfied with the manner in which their champion 
had acquitted himself, that, at a public meeting, they presefited to him the 
Bible in nine languages, elegantly bound, and bearing a suitable inscrip- 
tion, expressive of their sense of his services. 

During this time Dr. Cumming’s congregation continued to increase, 
and his church was successively enlarged: in 1841, at an expense of 
£2000; in 1847 at an expense of £5000; and, in 1848, the church and 
schools were rebuilt at an expense of £9000, which, with the exception of 
about £1200, was entirely defrayed by his congregation. The church now 
presents a very chaste specimen of Norman architecture, with open oak 
roof and stained windows. Adjoining, are spacious schools. During the 
enlargement of his church, Dr. Cumming preached in Exeter-hall every 
Sunday ; and for six months the large hall was densely crowded. 

We have omitted to mention that in 1844 he received his degree of D.D. 
from the University of Edinburgh. 

A period now approached of considerable national excitement. In the 
autumn of 1850 Cardinal Wiseman forwarded to England for publication his 
celebrated pastoral, or edict, dated “The Flaminian Gate of Rome, Oct. 
7th, 1850,” which startled all England. “ We were,” said his Eminence 
‘enabled to ask for the archiepiscopal pallium for our new see of West- 
minister ; and this day we have been invested by the hands of the supreme 

rand pontiff himself with this badge of metropolitan jurisdiction.” 

. Cumming was requested by influential persons to enlighten the public 
mind on this matter. He announced a lecture in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, in November, 1850 ; and such was the anxiety to hear, that hours 
before, the room was densely filled, and the square and surrounding streets 
crowded. Dr. Cumming irrefragably identified Dr. Wiseman with St. Li- 
guori, and showed to demonstration what Englishmen had to expect from 


the — present. 

Dr. Cumming then gave notice of a second lecture on the archiepiscopal 
oath of Dr. Wiseman, who stated that he was exempt from taking a clause 
in the oath on which Dr. Cumming laid great stress, and accordingly invi- 
ted the Doctor to his house to examine his pontifical. Dr. Cumming went, 
— the amazement of the public, pointed out the persecuting clause 
in the oath, ‘I will persecute and attack heretics and Dissenters, and all 
resisters of Pio Nonv with all my + apa The exertions of Dr. Cum- 
ming in the Protestant cause upon this memorable occasion have been 

ed by the presentation of the testimonial we have described. 

Dr. Cumming’s works are hag bn and suited to the circumstances and 
the exigences of the age. Most of them have had a large circulation, par- 
ticularly his “ Apocalyptic Sketches.” His latest published work, the 
“Church before the Flood,” is a fair specimen of the interesting style and 
dress with which he clothes his pulpit labours. He is “in season, and out 
of season,” engaged in Christian and benevolent efforts ; and is, altogeth- 
er, one of the most active and indefatigable pastors of modern times.— 
London Ill. News. 





—_ 


CONVOCATION OF THE CLERGY. 


A striking and impressive Court spectacle took place at Buckingham 
Palace on Wednesday, February 16th, when her Majesty received — y the 
throne the loyal address of the Convocation of the Clergy of the province 
of Canterbury. The address, as we stated last week, was carried up to 


ville, Lord President ; the Duke of Argyll, Lord og | Seal ; the Duke of 
Newcastle, Secretary of State for the Colonies ; the Right Hon. William 
E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir William Molesworth, 
Chief Commissioner of Works and Public Buildings ; the Duke of Norfolk, 
K.G., Lord Steward; the Marquis of Breadalbane, K.G., Lord Chamber- 
lain; the Duke of Wellington, Master of the Horse ; Viscount Comber- 


mere, G.C.B., Gold Stick in Waiting; Lord Foley, Captain of the Hon- | 


ourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms; Viscount Sydney, Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard ; the Earl of Mulgrave, Treasurer of the Household ; 
Lord Ernest Bruce, Vice-Chamberlain ; Lord Drumlanrig, Comptroller of 
the Household; Lord Rivers, Lord in Waiting; Sir Edward Bowater, 
Groom in Waiting ; Colonel F. H. Seymour, Groom of the Robes ; Colo- 
nel Bouverie, Silver Stick in Waiting ; Lord Alfred Paget (Clerk Marshal), 
Equerry in Waiting ; Colonel Coville, Field Officer in Brigade Waiting ; 
and Messrs. George Gordon Macpherson, and Henry Farquharson, Pages 
of Honour in Waiting. Prince Albert was attended by Lord George Len- 
nox, Lord in Waiting ; Colonel Wylde, Groom in Waiting ; and Lieut.- 
Colonel Hon. Alexander Gordon, sa Mi in Waiting. All the Cabinet 
Ministers, great officers of state, and officers of her Majesty’s household, 
wore the uniforms of their rank ; and their rich costumes of scarlet, 
blue, and gold, seen by the side of the Convocation robes of bishop and 
clergy, made up a picture, the brilliancy of which our readers can scarcely 
realise. 

On entering the presence-chamber, the Archbishop and the members of 
the upper House took their station at the right hand of the Queen, the 
Prolocutor and members of the Lower House standing on her Majesty’s 
left hand. The Archbishop, having advanced near the Queen, read the 
loyal address agreed upon by Convocation on the 17th of November. The 
Archbishop then, kneeling, presented the address to the Queen. 

Her Majesty returned the following most gracious answer :— 

“T receive with cordial satisfaction the assurances of your loyal and affec- 
tionate attachment to my throne and person.—It is my earnest desire to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of all classes of my subjects, by continuing to 
them the blessings of peace abroad, and by assisting to extend at home the holy 
influence of religion, which is the only sure foundation on which national pros- 
perity can permanently rest.—I thank you for the sympathy which you have 
expressed in my sorrow for the recent loss of the most distinguished of my sub- 
jects, and I appreciate the value which you attach to that high sense of duty by 
which he was invariably inspired.—I rely with confidence on your assurances of 
‘your desire to preserve harmony in the Church, and to increase its efficiency, 
while maintaining its doctrines and my supremacy unimpaired ; and I pray that 
the blessing of God may attend your endeavours to extend widely throughout 
all classes of my people the inestimable benefit of pure and deeply-felt religion.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, 
the Prolocutor, had the honour of kissing hands, and the clergy then re- 
tired from the presence of the Sovereign. The members of Convocation 
having quitted the Palace highly gratified with their reception, returned 
to their respective places of meeting—the Upper House to the Bounty- 
office, Dean’s-yard ; and the Lower House to the Jerusalem: chamber.” — 
Both Houses were shortly afterwards prorogued by the Archbishop until 
the 18th of August, by which time it is, of course, supposed that Parlia- 
ment and the Houses of Convocation will have been prorogued by her Ma- 
jesty in the usual form. 


A VERY QUEER HUMOURIST. 


Well, I have seen your friend, and find him to be exactly what you de- 
scribed him as being—a humourist. He seems to have imparted much of 
that character to everything around him. His servants are all admirably 
disciplined to second his whims, and his very furniture is, for the most 
part, adapted to the same purpose. This put me upon my guard; and 
there was hardly anything in the room that I did not touch with appre- 
hension. No trick, however, was practised upon me ; and, as I found sub- 
sequently, I was indebted for such indulgence to one which was reserved 
for me at night, and which was such as perhaps all my English phlegm 
would not have enabled me to bear with patience. I escaped, however, 
being put to the proof, by the merest accident—the arrival of a poor 
Scotch surveyor, who was thought a fitter subject for the often repeated 
experiment. 

The Scotchman was treated with extreme hospitality ; he was helped to 
everything to excess ; his glass was never allowed to stand full or empty 
for one minute. The potations were suspended not until, and only while, 
the cloth was laying for supper, during and after which they were resumed 
with renovated energy. Our entertainer was like the landlord described 
by Addison ; the liquor seemed to have no other effect upon him than 
upon any other vessel in the house. It was not so with this Scotch guest, 
who was, by this time, much farther advanced upon the cruise of intoxi- 
cation than half seas over. 

In this state he was conducted to his chamber—a fine lofty Gothic 
apartment, with a bedstead that seemed coeval with the building. I say 
seemed ; for that was by no means the case, it being in reality a modern 
piece of structure. It was of dark mahogany, with its four posts extend- 
ing completely to the ceiling of the chamber. The bed, however, was not 
more than about two feet from the floor, the better to enable the party to 
a it. The Scotchman, with a good deal of assistance, was soon un- 

, and had his body deposited in this place of repose. All the party 
then retired, wishing him a good night, and removing the candle for fear 
of accidents. 

When the door was closed, I was, for the first time, made acquainted 
with the structure of the bedstead, which our host considered as his mas- 
terpiece. Upon the touching of a spring, outside the door, the bed was so 
acted upon by a pulley, that it ascended slowly and smoothly through the 
four posts, until it came within two or three feet of the ceiling. The 
snoring of the Scotchman was the signal for touching the spring, and he 
was soon at the proper altitude. 

The servants required no instructions how to act. In one moment the 
house was in an uproar ; cries of “fire! fire!’ were heard in different di- 
rections. A pile of shavings was set in a blaze opposite the window 
where poor Sawney slept. The landlord’s voice was continually heard, 
exclaiming, “Good heavens! save the poor Scotch gentleman, if possible ; 
the flames have got into the room just under him!” 

At this moment, we heard him fall, and bellow out. A sudden silence 
took place ; every light was extinguished, and the whole house seemed to 
be buried in the most profound repose. The Scotchman’s voice could 
alone be heard, roaring out, in the high dialect of his country, for as- 
sistance. 

At length, two of the men servants, in their shirts, entered the room, 
with a candle just lit, and yawning, as if just aroused from their first 
sleep. They found him sprawling on the floor. 

“ O, dear, sir, what is the matter with you?” 








the throne with unusual solemnity. Nine bishops, and between seventy 


“ Matter!” says he ; “ why, isn’t the house on fire ?”” 
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“ Not at all, sir.” 

“ What was the reason of the cries of fire, then ?”’ : 
“Bless you, sir, you must have been dreaming ; why, there’s not so 
much as a mouse stirring, and his honour and the whole ly have been 
asleep these three hours.” 


The Scotchman now gave up all credit in the testimony of his own 


nses, 
“I must ha’ been dreaming, indeed, and ha’ hurt myself by falling out 
of the bed.” 

“Hurt yourself, sir!—not much, I hope, the bed is so low ;” and by 
this time it had been made to descend to its first level. 

The poor Scot, was quite confused ; quite ashamed at disturbing the 
family ; begged a thousand suse, accompanied the servants to the 
door, closed it after them, and was once more left in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomime was not performed. The spring had 
been immediately touched upon closing the door ; and the bed was soon 
beyond the reach of our guest. We could hear him groping about, and 
utterring frequent ejaculations of astonishment. He easily found the bed- 
pone but it was in vain he could endeavour to get in. He moved his 

ands up and down. His leg was often lifted by way of stepping in, but 
always encountered the floor upon its descent. He uttered exclamations 
of surprise not loud, but deep, for fear of again disturbing the family. He 
concluded himself to be in the possession of some evil spirit. 

In short, when it was found, by his silence, that he had given up the 
task as hopelcss, and had Gapened of himself upon one of the chairs, the 
bed was allowed to slide down again, and in the morning Sawney could 
not but express his astonishment at not being able to find it in the dark. 
—Extract of a lettter written in 1792. 


Sea cee 


Curtinc Marcu BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER.—The game of 
Curling has been long a winter pastime in Scotland. Of late years, when 
ice could be found, it has also been played in some of the northern coun- 
ties of England. Several clubs have been established in those counties in 


' conection with the Royal Caledonian of Scotland. Of these, the Liver- 


= and Manchester Clubs have probably attracted most notice. The 
iverpool has the advantage of the kind patronage of the Earl of Sefton, 
who, besides allowing the members and their friends access to the ice on 
the ornamental waters at Croxteth Hall, mingles with them, and dispen- 
ses his hospitality in the genuine spirit of a noble country gentleman. 

Croxteth is situated near West Derby, about five miles from Liverpool. 
The curlers are chiefly Scotchmen, connected with the trade of the latter 
town, who have brought from their native ice the science and the love of 
this game. The match took place in the pleasure-grounds near the 
hall of Croxteth. The game is in progress with one “ rink” of curlers. A 
“rink” comprises eight persons, each of whom has two curling stones and 
abesom. The distance played over is usually about forty yards, some- 
times more, but seldom less. The point to be gained is called a “ tee.”— 
The adversaries play man and man alternately. The object of the present 
player is to dislodge the stones on or near the “ tee,”’ laid there by the pre- 
ceding or some previous adversary. Should snow be falling, or water 
oozing through the ice, the brooms are applied with great vigour by 
those friendly to the progress of a coming stone, should bie te any 
doubt of its not coming far enough. If it passes the “ tee,” adversa- 
ries of that stone sweep a smooth way for it, as the farther it goes the bet- 
ter does the game stand for them. Finally the adversaries reckon the 
number of “ shots,” and thus decide who are winners. But no brief de- 
scription, such as we are limited to, can acquaint the uninitiated with this 
game. It must be seen, and, when seen, the rules must be expounded 
while the play proceeds, to be thoroughly understood. 

As there was no ice in 1851 nor 1852, and February of 1853 being far 
advanced before ice came, several challenges of previous years remained 
undecided in all parts of the kingdom. The Liverpool had lost to the 
Manchester Club in 1850; the former now challenged the latter to play 
them on a sheet of ice on the estate of Cornwall Le th, Esq., near Newton- 
in-the-Willows, half-way between the two towns. The enthusiasm of the 
“keen, keen, keen curlers” (such is the professional phrase) may be judged 
of from what follows :— 

By a change in the address of the Manchester secretary, the letter of 
challenge dispatched from Liverpool on Wednesday did not reach him 
until Friday afternoon. He bad then to run, orride, or drive, or send to 
and fro, through Manchester and Salford, to summon twelve “ keen, keezt, 
keen curlers,” to be at Newton on the following morning by eight o’clock. 
Those found, and the challenge accepted, a special messenger was sent to 
Liverpool, who found three of the curlers at half-past nine at night. No 
answer to the challenge having arrived sooner, the Liverpool players had 
left their curling stones and other adjuncts of the game at Croxteth-park. 
These, weighing about 9 cwt., had to be sent for during the night. Twelve 
of the best curlers in Liverpool, some of whom resided beyond the Mersey, 
with one or two extra, in case of non-appearances, had to be summoned 
during the night. 

By half-past six o’clock on Saturday morning, February 19, while it 
was still moonlight, the Liverpool forces assembled at the Lime-street. 
station of the London and North-Western Railway, only two absent. A 
truck was attached to the train to carry the curling stones, brooms, &c., 
and one man left to bring up the missing men by the next train. In due 
time the signal was given, the train started, and having cleared the dis- 
mal tunnel, it scoured over the icy rails in the direction of the break of 
day. The cloudless sky, keen frost, and joyous conversation of the “ keen, 
keen, keen curlers,,’ gave token of a day’s sport that would give a zest to 
the “beef and greens’ (the standing dinner for curlers), when the game 
was over and the medal won. 

Arrived at Newton, the Liverpool gentlemen, each with a broom over 
his shoulder, marched into the centre of that ancient borough much to the 
astonishment of the inhabitants, who were then opening their window- 
shutters. Presently the forces from Manchester arrived in like manner. 
Preliminaries were arranged at the hotel, as to what players should be to- 
gether in each of the three “ rinks” of eight men each. One gentleman 
and the landlord went as a deputation to Gguire Legh, to obtain leave to 
use the ice on one of his upland lakes. Others obtained conveyances for 
the curling stones. Leave to play being courteous y granted by the 
’Squire, a pleasant walk ofa mile and a half brought all to the banks of a 
splendid sheet of ice, as smooth and as bright as a mirror. 

The “ rinks” having been measured off, ‘‘ tees” “‘ hog scores,” and such 
like technical marks made, an umpire appointed to give the time to begin 
and leave off, the game began at half-past ten o’clock. At half-past three 
the umpire proclaimed that time was up, the play: was over ; = which 
the roaring of the stones and the tumult of voices ceased. The game 
stood thus :—No. 1 rink: Liverpool, 30; Manchester, 10. No. 2 rink: 
Liverpool, 30 ; Manchester, 15. No 3 rink: Manchester, 30 ; Liverpool, 
23. Majority for Liverpool, 28. 

The day was beautiful. Many gentlemen and elegantly-dressed ladies 
came tothe ice. Mrs Legh and her nephew were preseut ; and at the con- 
clusion of the game received a vote of thanks amid a burst of cheers, which 
made the wild woods ring. The young gentleman replied on behalf of his 
uncle and himself—that the curlers of Liverpool and Manchester, and 
others seeking healthful recreation and rational amusement, would always 
be admitted to their grounds. To this Mrs. Legh also bowed her assent. 

The curling dinner of “ beef and greens” (and sundry things besides) 
having been disposed of, and the stones again committed to the railway 
trucks, the players posted by their respective trains about eight o’clock.— 
Illus. News, March 5, 


CentraL Arrica ; DEATH or Dr. OvERwEG.—In the Albion of the 19th 
ult. appeared an article relating to the exploration of the above-named 
portion of the Globe. We regret to find by the annexed, which is of 
later date, that another scientific traveller has fallen a victim to his noble 
impulses. 


Through intelligence received at the Foreign-office from Tripoli, and 
communicated to us by the Chevalier Bunsen, it is our melancholy duty to 
announce the sudden death of Dr. Overweg, one of the travellers employed 
in determining the boundaries of Lake Tsad. Three weeks since we gave 
a brief account of the researches of Drs. Barth and Overweg in Central 
Africa, and made known to our readers that the application of the gentle- 
men for scientific assistance had been generously responded to by the Go- 
vernment. Dr. Vogel, a gentleman well known for his astronomical 
labours in connexion with Mr. Bishop’s observatory in Regent’s-park, vol- 
unteered to join them, and on Sunday last he left Southampton with two 
sappers and miners, and a supply of the best instruments for magnetic 
observations, uninformed of the event which we have this day to record. 

Dr. Overweg was seized with fever on the 20th of September last, at 
Kuka, owing probably to his having been too long exposed to the influence 
of the rainy season of that place, shortly after he was rejoined by Dr. 
Barth, on his return from Baghirmi, Hoping to benefit by a change of 
air, Dr. Overweg proposed to leave Kuka for a healthier spot, ten miles 
nearer to Lake Tsad. It was not, however, till the 24th that he was ena- 
bled, with the assistance of tliree persons, to reach that place. The most 
dangerous symptoms manifested themselves on his arrival, his speech be- 
coming gradually unintelligible ; and on the 27th he died. Thus, at the 
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+ early age of 30, sharing the fate of Dr. Richardson, fell another heart 
traveller of vigorous enterprise, a victim in this particular service of Afri- 
can exploration. Dr. Overweg was by profession a geologist, and had 
already made some advancement in his pursuits, when the same feeling of 
self-devotion to the cause of geographical discovery that had animated his 
countrymen, Hornemann, Burkhardt, Leichhardt, and others, mpted 
him to accompany Dr. Richardson, as naturalist, to Central Africa. He 
was a man of kind and unassuming manners, and his official despatches to 
the British Government, penned only a few weeks before his death, testify 
remarkably to the clearness and precision of his mind. The. grave of Dr. 
Overweg is near the great central lake which he was the first European to 

navigate. , E ‘ 
Dr. Barth, who feels himself left alone to carry out the objects of this 
mission, expresses, with true heroism, his determination to continue his 
researches, hoping that he may yet receive reinforcements. He has sent 
an urgent appeal for another companion. and we rejoice that Dr. Vagel’s 
party has left with so little delay. In the meantime Dr. Barth hopes to 
benefit by the peace that at present reigns between the Bornuese and 
Fellatahs to explore the extensive dominions of the latter. His first jour- | 
ney will be made in a westerly direction, for the purpose of reaching | 
Timboktu, and after that he purposes to visit Yakoba, the great Fellatah | 
town between Lake Tsad py the Quorra (Niger), and the countries bor- 
dering on the middle and lower part of the Tchadda. Dr. Barth has five | 
trustworthy servants, four camels, and four horses, plenty of arms and 
owder, and, to use his own words, “fresh and redoubled courage.” His 
ast communications include, among other valuable documents, a large 
map of the regions extending from the Quorra to Darfur, and from the 
fourth degree of north latitude to Lake Tsad and beyond, showing, among 
other things, a minute delineation of the little known countries, Baghermi, 
Waday, and Adamana. He has also transmitted a vocabulary of 24 Cen- 
tral-African languages. The mission of the Sheikh of Bornu to Her Ma- 
jesty is on its way, and was expected, when this despatch left Tripoli, in 
about a month. That the lives of Drs. Barth and Vogel may be spared to 
return home with this difficult survey completed, must be the sympathetic 
prayer of every geographer and scientific man.——Literary Gazette, Feb. 26. 








EXTRAORDINARY TEST OF ANCHORS.—There are few inventions of more 
importance to our marine greatness than that of an anchor of perfect con- 
struction, both in form and material; and it is, therefore, the more grat- 
fying to notice the many recent improvements in this implement, and the 
praiseworthy regard for the safety of our mercantile marine, as shown by 
the Admiralty in the severe tests to which the different anchors submitted 
to competition were exposed. We gave last week the final results of the 
Admiralty trials, by which it a that the palm was awarded to the 
anchor known as Trotman’s, which is manufactured by Messrs. H. Wood 
and Co., of Liverpool, and of the Dee Ironworks, Chester. It will be re- 
membered that a general trial of the anchors of all nations took place last 
year, and at that time it was proved that Trotman’s improvement of Por- 
ter’s patent anchor, as manufactured by Messrs. Wood, was fully 40 per 
cent, superior, in the most valuable qualities, to the Admiralty and other 
anchors which were tested at these trials. The tremendous hurricane 
which swept over the Mersey on Saturday, the 26th ult., afforded however, 
an unexpected, but at the same time most valuable additional testimony 
to the superiority of these anchors. The trial was no longer the steady 
artificial strain to which the Admiralty had subjected the various anchors, 
but the rude blast of the hurricane and the heavy swell of the mighty 
waves which had to be withstood. The anchor was put to its real use ; it 
was tested by the bona fide process to guard against which it was design- 
ed ; and the real advantage was apparent when the storm had done its 
work, and left many a wreck to tell the tale of its fury and the danger of 
inefficient anchors. One of the most striking illustrations was afforded by 
the Constitution, of New York, a ship of 1600 tons, which, with anchors 
and cables of Woods’ manufacture, safely rode out the gale under the most 
trying circumstances. In offering a testimonial to the great merit of the 
anchor, which had done him such good service, Captain John Britton says 
in a letter to Messrs. Henry Wood and Co. : 

“My ship the Constitution, of New York, 1600 tons register, with ca- 
bles and anchors of your make, safely rode out in the Mersey the great 
gale of Saturday last (Feb. 26).—A perfect hurricane blowing at the time 
with the tide running 10 knots an hour, two shi the Atlas, of Balti- 
more, 850 tons, and the 4nna Rich, of Boston, 750 tons register—were 
driven from their anchorage, broadside upon the Constitution ; and the 
three ships being so locked together for about half-an-hour, your cables 
and anchors were thug submitted to an enormous strain, which, I am happy 
to they perfectly resisted. 

“ It affords me pleasure to certify this circumstance as a testimony due 
to the superior ma of your manufacture.” 

Another striking illustration of the advantage of these anchors was 
afforded in the instance of the large American packet-ship Wew World, 
which at the time of the hurricane had only one anchor down, and that 
one Trotman’s patent, supplied by Messrs. Wood and Co., but fully 20 ewt. 
lighter than a common anchor would have been required by Lloyd's regu- 
lations. Yet she rode out the storm in perfect safety, while many a goodly 
ship, which had not such anchors to rely upon, was driven ashore, and met 
with other casualties. 

It is almost impossible to over-estimate the importance of an invention 
the efficacy of which has been established by such signal proofs. It has 
not only stood the severest tests when thrown open to unrestricted compe- 
tion with the best anchors by other makers, but in the gale to which we 
have referred it was the means of saving much valuable property at a time 
when other vessels not so well armed were suffering by the fury of the 
blast. All that was wanted by the shipping interest was an anchor, the 
properties of which had been well tried and proved, and as this result has 
now been afforded in the case of Trotman’s patent, ship owners will be 
culpable who do not avail themselves of the advantage thus afforded, and 
we shall hear less frequently of ships driving from their anchorage. There 
can be no doubt that the Admiralty will avail themselves of this valuable 
invention, and it has even been suggested that underwriters should insist 
on their being taken to sea before admitting a ship to be fully seaworthy. 
—Liverpool Standard. 





Tue FREEDOM oF THE Crry or Lonpon vorep To Dr. Layarp, M.P.—Yes- 
terday, at the meeting of the Court of Common Council, Mr. Deputy Ben- 
noch moved that the freedom of the city of London be presented to Dr. 
Henry Austin Layard, as a testimonial of his perseverance and zealous 
exertions in the discovery of the long-lost remains of eastern antiquity, 

, - for securing them in so perfect a state as to demonstrate the accuracy 
: — history, and illustrate the early history of the human race ; and 
= = indefatigable labour and skill, by which this country has been en- 
a 7 2 Place such valuable memorials of ancient grandeur amongst the 
co ¥ “~ of the British Museum. The motion was unanimously agreed 
ote oe me of the proceedings of the Common Council states that Mr. 
teeltinilel enh moved that the freedom of the city be presented “as a 
lonak tent ~li ~ persevering and zealous exertionsin the discovery of the 
ae : io oat — of eastern antiquity, and for securing them in so perfect 
carly histe ee the er of sacred history, and illustrate the 
by which thre al 4 human race ; and for his indefatigable labor and skill, 
oF Beare soothe nm ry has been enabled to place such valuable memorials 
.— Ane our amonget the collection of the British Museum. Mr. 
pe ew hs mn | . @ high mead of praise to Mr. Richard Taylor the 

g to — motion, who, through infirmity, was unable to be 
Ee eical duties Porth a on looking over the list of those who had 

cholican "tines ice }. honour from the corporation, he found but few 
¢ healer. on fty naval and military heroes had received the 
— ag be e ci es fifty swords had been presented to them, amongst 
: 10m the names of Nelson and Wellington were to be found. In times of po- 
itical excitement, Grey, Russell, Althorp, and Attwood had been honoured: 
and when the public sympathy had been roused in favour of a persecuted 
ber a, Lushington, Denman, and others had received similar 
a of approbation from the city. To the illustrious roll of freemen he 
(Mr. Bennoch) proposed to add the name of H. A. Layard. His merit did 
not consist in the subjugation of foreign powers, not in territorial aggran- 
disement, but in the peaceful work of lifting the veil from the past for the 
benefit of future generations. He did hope, therefore, that the name of a 
that pee ib orn —_ be — their roll of worthies—a name | 
itional lustre upon t m ‘ 
enterprise.” — Globe, 4th ult. pon the already bright page of English 





ee Sue —toe cnaanl meetin 
was held y ay (9th ult.) at the offices, Great Russell-street : Si 

Ellis presiding. From the Treasurer’s Report it appeared thet ‘the rd 
ceipts for the past year had been—Newton estate rents, £208 18s. 5d. : 
dividends, £869 0s. 8d. ; subscriptions and donations, £1,045 5s. : balance 
from past year, £296 5a. 4d.; total, £2,419 98, 5d. Of the disbursements 
there had been forty-nine grants for relief, £1,340; rent £140; secretary's 
salary, £200 ; anniversary tavern bill, £139 7s. ; musicians, £7 7s. + with 
other lesser items, making in all £1,926 10s.. and leaving a balance for in- 
vestment of £203 5s., and in hand £289 14s. 5d. The accounts having 
been read and approved of, the following satisfactory review of the affairs | 
of the institution for the last fourteen years was submitted and approved | 


of members of the above institu tion 





of. The total income during the last 14 years has exceeded the total in- 
come of the 14 preceding"years by £7,450 14s, The total expenditure dur- 
ing the same period has increased by £2,856 3s. lid. The of the 
receipts has therefore exceeded the increase of the expenditure by £4,604 
10s, 1d., being at the rate of £328 17s. Lid. per annum. The subscriptions 
and donations have increased by £3,990 3s, 2d. ; the dividends and rents by 
£3,199 3s. 4d. The money funded from ordinary receipts, exclusive of 
legacies, by £1,859 11s. 9d. ; the grants £3,079. 15s. The dinner of 1851 
cost £139 5s. 6d. ; that of 1852 cost £146 14s. _—e & these sums the 
full share of the printing, stationery, advertising, and cidental expenses, 
it appears that by the sale of tickets, the contributions of stewards and 
honorary visitors, and other donations directly traceable to the dinner, 
exclusive of the Queen’s benefaction, and all other annual subscriptions, 
the dinner of 1851 produced a clear profit of £518 2s. 6d., and that the 
dinner of 1852 produced a clear profit of £557 16s. 1d. 

Tue Dcxe or Wexuiveton’s Toms.—Yesterday his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, and inspected the proposed 
site for the tomb of the late Duke of Wellington. At the period of the 
funeral of the duke it was intended that the remains of the illustrious hero 
should rest by the side of Nelson. The position of several vaults in the 
crypt contiguous to the sarcophagus containing Nelson rendered that plan 
somewhat difficult to carry out, and after’some deliberation with the rela- 
tives of the duke, her Majesty’s Government, and the Dean and Chapter, 
it was proposed to place the tomb of Wellington at the east end of the 
centre crypt, immediately under the entrance to the choir, and midwa, 
between the monuments of Nelson and Cornwallis—subject to her Majesty's 
approval. For that purpose his Royal Highness arrived between ten and 
eleven, and, accompanied by the Very Rev. the Dean, Dr. Milman, pro- 
ceeded down into the crypt. The Prince having taken a careful survey of 
the spot intended for the erection of the tomb, and expressed, as we were 
informed, his approval of the site, returned to the interior of the cathedral. 
His Royal Highness’s attention was then drawn to the arrangements for 
restoring the paintings of the dome, and after having closely looked into 
the details for carrying out the restoration and examining a model of the 
plan by which Mr. Parris contemplates the completion of the work, his 
Royal Highness left the cathedral—London paper, 8th ult. 


CHjess. 


PROBLEM No. 223, sy S.S.. 
BLACK. 


























SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 222. 


White. Black, 
l. Bto B4 dis. ch. K to K 5. 
2 RtoQs5. K tks R. 
3. Ktto K Béch. K to B4 
4. Checkmate. 








To CorrkesPonDENts : S. S. Your neat stratagem we printabove. The little 
Tournament at the New York Club progresses. The only survivors now are, 
Messr. Marasche and Thompson ; the former of whom has just got rid of an 
ugly customer—having beaten Mr. Stanley at the rate of three to two. Mr. M. is 
one of our very best players, and the contributor to our columns of many first 
class Problems under the initials N. M. 


——— 


CANADIAN OceEAN Mati STEAMERS.—We are pleased to have the assur- 
ance, through the Herald, from Mr. Bollhouse the Montreal agent of the 
contractors, that the first of our line of mail steamers will be punctuall 
despatched on the 26th inst., as that Canadians who see the peragraph 
in question need not be apprehensive about a failure in the fulfilment of the 
contract. 





peller into one of their new ships : 

ew South Wales, will, it is stated, be solved by 
course of a fortnight. Messrs. M’Kean, M’Larty 
of considerable size, called the Genova. 


Montreal Gazette. 





the Prerogative Court. 
only next of kin of the deceased, and all persons in general. 
a citation to appear. 


There was no opposition. 


of the deceased. This will gives £250,000 to her Majesty. 





March, when the house was filled in every part. In his farewell address, 
he rehearsed the efforts he had made to improve the character of the es- 
tablishment of which he has been the manager for sixteen years. He had 
paid to authors in that time not far from £30,000, and had expended upon 
the property, with no ultimate advantage to himself, over £12,000, besides 
paying more than £60,000 in rent ; yet he said he had “ met anything but 
@ generous consideration in return by the party most interested in the re- 
sult.” Mr. Buckston succeeds Mr. Webster. 


= — 








CHINESE SALOON, 
539 BROADWAY, BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE. 


SOIREES DES ALPES. 


O* MONDAY Evening, April 4th, 1853, will be presented for the first time in this City, Mr. 
JOHN OWENS’ novel and brilliantly successful Entertainment, entitled ALPINE RAM- 
BLES and Ascent of MONT BLANC : embodying an original discursive and high/y HUMOROUS 
dissertation on Men and Manners on the European Continent. 
Gorgeously illustrated by b iful and authentic Scenery of the Alpine Region, and the snow 
crowned Mont Blanc. ° 
Musical Director and Composer... .............. 
Of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Admittance 50 cents. Doors open at 7 P. M., commence at 73%. Carriages may be called at 10. 
The ticket office in the Chinese building will be open Sully, eons 10 A. M., until 4 P. M. where 
seats may be secured. Tickets can also be procured at all the principal Music Stores. 
FREDR. FE. BURGESS, Agent. 











CHURCH FOR DEAF MUTES. 


A* Exhibition of the Pupils of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, will be given 
at Niblo’s, on Thursday Evening, the 7th of April, at 73g o’clock, the nett proceeds of which 
be be appropriated to the building fund for erecting the proposed Church for Mutes in this 


ickets 50 cents—can be had of the Committee, at the book stores of Swords and Stanford, 137 
Broadway ; T. J. Crowen, 599 Broadway ; G. & H. Miller, 645 Broadway ; Evans & Brittain, 699 
Broadway ; H. and H. Raynor, 76 Bowery ; and at the door on the night hey Exhibition. 


H. P. PEET, Inst. for the Dumb, 
ROBERT GRACIE, 27 Wall street, 
THOMAS GALLAU DET, 22 Third street, 


Doors open at hali-past 6. Commirrer. 


It will be seen by the following from The Times, that the contractors 
for this service are about to intfoduce the most recently discovered pro- |" 


The interesting problem as to the efficiency of the new boomerang screw 
poe, invented by Sir Thomas Mitchell, the late Surveyor-General of 
yay enterprize in the 

Co., of Liverpool, are 
about to try the instrument on some of their ships, and especially on one 
It is understood that the inven- 
tion is also shortly to be tested by the government on a ship-of-war.— 


Neatp’s Bequest or £250,000 To THE QUEEN.—This case, Phipps and 
others, vs. Goodridge and others, lately came before Sir J. C. Dodson, in 
It was a question of proving in solemn form of 
law the last will of the late Mr. John Neald, of Lincoln’s Inn, dated in 
August, 1848, and was promoted by the executors named in it against the 
Probate had 
been taken out in common form, but it was desirable to propound it in 
solemn form. The next of kin of the deceased had been duly served with 
The court said that, hav- 
ing read all the depositions, it was satisfied that the will was duly execut- 
ed, and was entitled to probate. There could be no doubt of the capacity 


Mr. WEBSTER AND THE HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. Webster, for many years 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre, had his farewell benefit on the 14th 








BOOK AGENTS W. 


and industrious men wanted in every part of the 
, to engage in the sale of the best assortment of Illustrated Popular and Useful 
Books published in this country. 

Men of good address, having « small of from $25 to $100, can do well by engaging in this 
business, as the inducements offered are of the most liberal character. 
For further particulars, address, ( paid,) 

at. ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William Street. New York. 


bea ge United States, and British and 
N.A ‘opu’ 





FOR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 


HE Subscribers continue to act as Agents for the purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
4 ous Steamers, ws rand Packet Shi tA, - York. To persons at @ distance this 
system has proved highly advantageous. The trouble and expense of visiting the “ in person 
before it is time to embark, and the uncertainty of procuring a passage by the desired vessel 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, 
une vy i Sone, gables Us, not only to make the best possible selec 

‘ ul information anc i 
dons, SE ¢ r and advice, especially to those taking 
gratis. for passag 
tended to, and answered. 
Address, post paid, 
April 2, 6 ms. 


é of accommoda- 
out ladies and 
regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be 
, panied by remittances, or city references, will be at once 

rrangements made with families. Our charge is |p oad Ticket. 
BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 South St. N. ¥. 
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D*rs on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


UAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©O., 74 Broadway, New York. 

Parties ini the country wishing to remit, can fo d funds through : ells 
Battered & Oc., ox Fallen, Vicgh 8 Con ee nee any i oe ae 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR. 
HE Vestry of this Church dave procured for the use of the Congregation the Church at tlie 


corner of Prince and Thomson directs, Divine Service on Sunday at th hours of 
Morning and Afternoon services ; and also daily prayers at 9, A. M.—Seate free. Pr 


THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 
IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 





CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua R Ids, Si le rence, 
A Copley, Stuart, Leslie, Leutze, Cole, and other distinguished Artists, “ie ao ome Art 
Union Rooms, 497 Broadway. Mar. 12—8t. 








DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
4 excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily 
food that can be given to children. It is savigereting, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it oceurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 


581 Broadway, and 260, 4th Avenue, cor. 2th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
hours. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and lish, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a few hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B m 


RISLEY’S RIVER THAMES & THE CITY OF LONDON. 
GRAND MOVING PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION, pained on 20,000 square feet of Can- 
vass, now exhibiting at 4 roadway—universally allowed to be the most produe- 

tiou ot ,he kind ever laid defore the American public.—Descriptions by J. H. Hammersley, M. D. 
—olian Piano, Herr STOEPFEL. 
Evenings, 734 o’clock.—Saturdays, 2, P. M.—Admission, 25 cents, 
B@™ The above exhibition will shortly close. 


BANVARD’S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 
i EXHIBITING every evening at 744 and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock 
at the GEORAMA Broadway, yon the Metropolitan Hotel. This immense work 
presents in minute detail all the SACRED LOCALITIES—Cities, Mountains, Plaizs, Rivers, &e. 
celebrated in Scriptural History. 
Jan. 2—3m* Admission, 50 Cents.—Children, half price. 


HARRY MUIR—A SCOTTISH STORY. 
By the Author of ‘* Margaret Maitland,’’ &c. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, publish this week,— 

HARRY MUIR—a Story of Scottish Life. By the author of “ P: in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland,’’ &c. ne vol. 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 

We prefer Harry Muir to most of the Scottish novels that have oppeneed since Gatt’s Domestic 
Stories were published. This new tale by the author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” is ‘ o’er true’—a real 
picture of the weakness of man’s nature, and the depth of woman’s tenderness, and to repeat our 

raise—the narrative is not to be entered on, or from, without our regard for its writer 
nereasek. The prent season is remarkable for novels by female writers. But after its k 
‘‘ Harry Muir’? may be mentioned with Ruth and Villette.—ZLondon Athenwum. 





Feb 19—4t. 











D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH— 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS. MARGARET 
SIDE. Written by herself. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper cover, 50c.‘ cloth, 


GUIDE FOR TEE YOUNG. 
D. AppLteton & Co. PUBLISH THIS WEEK, J 
A GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG TO SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS. By W. W. Pell. 1 vol. 
l6mo., cloth, 38e. ; gilt , We. + a Baia 
This is an admirable volume for the young, full of t suge on p subjects of 
paths to success and happiness. 


every-day life, and pointing out the surest and wisest 
= = > 


MAITLAND OF SUNNY- 
T5e. 











NOW READY. 
LAYARD’S NEW WORE ON BABYLON & NINEVEH. 


Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh and Researches at Babylon ; being the results of a Second Ex- 
ition to Assyria, with Journeys to the Khabour, the Desert, Lake Van, Ancient Armenia, 
urdistan, and along the borders ofthe Eaphrates. By Austen H. La’ , Bsq., Author of ‘* Nin- 
eveh and its Remains,’ Ac. In octavo, Illustrated with four hundred Engravings. Price $4 50, 
“This splendid work phy us for the first time, some insight into domestic life in ancient Nineveh, 
&e. Altogether it would be difficult to select a volume which has been issued from the press for 
years, of such interest as this.’’—Albany Transcript. 
AMABEL: A FAMILY HISTORY. By Elizabeth Wormeley. I vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
* This is a very well written, original and interesting novel. We regard it as the best American 
novel that has appeared this season.’’— Philad. Gazette. 
‘*The work will take high rank. The plot is remarkably interesting, and its 
oped with that air of tru Iness which it is the Ly ewe art to attain.'’—Philad, 
**Itis this kind of fletion which is calculated to do .’’—Boston Transoript. 
‘* Amabel abounds in bright sayings and in good sense. It will be a favourite with intelligent 
readers, ’’— Post. 
‘Tt bears the stamp of much more than ordinary genius.'’"—Puritan Recorder. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


DR. BIRD’S CELEBRATED TALE, 
NOW READY. 


THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 


ICK OF 
N M. D. New and revised edition, with [ustrations by Darley. i2mo. cloth, $1 25. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

‘*The general accuracy of statement is not less striking, than the uniform candour and fairness 
evinced, even where @ misapprehension of facts and circumstances has led to erroneous conclusions. 
Mrs. Puiszky kept a diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes.”"—Journal of 
Commerce. 

set readable books of the season O oN. Yr 
most readable 8 of the season.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, ee ea 
impreprictice or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons.’’— 

Daily Advertiser. 

NAPOLEON BL. EXILE; or a Voice from St. Helena, by Barry O’Meara. In two vols. 12mo. 

ith plat rice 
“MACAULAY’S SPEECHES.—“ Speeches and Addresses of the Rt. Hon. T. Babington Mac- 
aulay.’’ In two vols, 0. $2. 

CLOVERNOOX ; or, Recollections of our Home in the West, by Alice Carey. Fourth edition, 
with Illustrations, by Darley. Price $1. 

SR’ SPEECH ES.—Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, by Thomas 
In one vol. 12mo., with a Portrait. Price $1 


MEAGHER’S 
Francis Meagher. ; 

MEN OF THE TIME; or, Sketches of Living Notables, containing nearly 900 Biographical 
Sketches. 12mo., cloth 


details are devel- 
Post. 





naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
une 


THE CA VALIERS OF ENGLAND, or the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By 
Henry W. Herbert, author of ‘‘ The Brothers, ”” sed i. egg ag i &c. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVLIERS. y Wm. E. Aytoun, editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 12mo. cloth. $1 00 

NEXT WEEK. 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. In one 
volume 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Philip Paxton’s Sketches of Life in the South-West, through the ‘Spirit of the Times,” the 
‘Literary World,’’ and other have been universally well received. His ‘‘ Stray Yankee 
in Texas’’ will not diminish r Good humour, sound and 


" sense, good 
hearty animal spirits, commend these books to the youth of the whole conntry. 
NOTES AND BMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 


early manuscript corrections in a copy of the folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, 
Esq., F. 8. A. 12mo, cloth, 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. H. SEWARD. Edited by Geor; 
Portrait and other Engravi the pighest style of the art. 3 vols. 8vo. Te 
calf extra, $4 50. 


ings, in 
Per vol., $2.50. ; half calf extra, $3 75 ; 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


'B. Baker. With 
oth, each pp. 650. 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 
FOREIGN E 


SS, in connection with Apams & Co’s Great American 
19 Wall Street, New York. ‘E, 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following branc 
business—F' of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all of the world. Collec- 
tion of Debts, Claims, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
business connected 6 for large or small sums, payable at every Town or 
City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letters of Uredit issued fe 
which are cashed in the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Bonds and V “ 
ages forwarded by every Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 


confidential business transacted with fidelity and 
ENGLISH & FORBIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. 
UBSCRIPTION: he arrival of cane, to 

af the wa A Re age Lap Renee fy e every any 





United States postage) at the following reduced rates—. 
ed tae News, Bell’s Weekly Dispich | aay . annum, in advance ; Punch, $6 ; 
‘shod Household Words, 8 00; Bisa 7X . s S Subscriptions sine seemves for 
Bent! 8 Miscellany. Tait’s, Fraser’ Db rsi agasines ; Sportsman agazine, 
London Lancet, &e. Together ‘with all the Popnlar News} ure and Magazines published in Great 
Britain or France, at low rates. For furthe ion 








r 
of Ne " above, address 
iS a pith aiid it 1 DOWLING & CO., , 
51 Liberty Street, New York 
oR LIVERPOO —UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain J. J. 
F Comstock. Sess will with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
M., her deck at the foot of Canal-street. 


on Saturday, April 2d, at 12 o’ 
No berth secured til paid for. for el oe and com! ly to 
or or accommodati le 

~~ he cy EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 30 Wall street 
to be on board 11 


Passengers are A.M. 
The Steamship ATLANTIC will Seoeeed ths BALTIC, and sail 16th April. 
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C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHE 
BILL AND BXCOHANGE BROKERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, 





an 4. sOURNE, wuw TORK. 
FRAscrs BOURER, 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. idmo. Price 1 
The namerons readers of “Sunny Side,” and “ A Peep at No. Five,” will bere fimd something 
MThe lights and ) — a and especially some of the latter, of clerical) life, are well brought out. — 
si tetimlae Shekel ot etal and, hardships of toe Cnrictionsn which oughs to. we hadied. Ths 


venerable rector has « kind of Viear of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in which strifes are 
op. ced tha meaenren sllhoens takes to gratify Wael with imnpunity, are most vividly files - 
Yr. 


/ at 
LIFE OF SIK WALTER SCOTT. By Donald Macleod 
We 


1 vol. 12mo., = ogerteels * 
commend Une k to readers as one of ng interest from 
einak-anae to lacavage simple Yt often exceedingly picturesque, and always te Looptns 

with the particular theme in — Knickerbocker f. ; 
A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we have seldom read.''—Temp. Courter. 
REV. DR. ALE XANDER’S NEW WORK. 
SROORD EDITION. 
CONBOLATION, te Discourses mien Toples, addressed to the suffering people of God. By 
Rev. Jas. W. Alexander, D. 1D. 1 vol. . i . ot ete 


discourses worthy of name and of 
Christian truth clothed in forms pb }-—-~ by unimpeachable parity, simplicity and 
Heron der 





R’R LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
D. D. with « Mematr of oe Author. By Kev. Ww. Adams, D. 1. 1 vol. Svo., with a portr 
lo of thought, per ity of style, and richness of Gompel trath, they are uneacelled by 
any of secmmous which we are acquainted. —Christian Intelligencer 


T. &. ARTHUR'S NEW BOOK. 

STORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. 12mo0 Price 7h 

ger i t, jal, whol writer, and bis sparkling pages bave always a beam 

of gladness on them, that strikes the soul cheeringly. Here we have « series of sketches, all of 

them pleasant. some of them tender and patheue, while the aim of them all ls to interest man in his 
Sliow.—. Fo Oheereer 

A Collection of beautiful, wuching heart histories Oleg Prose soamnwee 

© m ; N . 

Just Published by gt ly — 





HAND-BOOK OF WINBSS, 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HIATORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar 
New Youn: D. Arrieton & Co. 
fome will regard this work a# « Nataral History of Poisons, under « different name ; others, as 





__She_Atoion. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
36 & US BROADWAY. 


largest im this country. 
The terms, privileges, i. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library 


LIBRARY anites the plan of « Public Subscription Library, both for refer 

, with Reading and News Rooms, where « liberal selection of Foreign and 
eriodicals are punctually supp! ied 
constantly tnereased by the sadition a 











reatine on one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Life. Both will find it e complete 
a. of knowledge on the subjects of which it treate — —- Magazine 
diner-cat has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the | 
contents of mine host’s cellar? Now here ts & small volume, by the aid of which, if understand 
tagly pondered, & man's vinons conversation may at least sequire some aroma and some flavour 
For i really te what |t professes to be—« ‘' practical, theoretical, and historical” guide tor the 
wine bibber — Albion . “t 
rooms of genial feeting, to the sideboards of diser inating hospitality, to the 
be ayy ‘adied business toller, to the mahoganies of they of the free hand and open heart, to 
oe festive gat’ of friendstvip and ambitious respect,—and to the library of every true con 
noteseur Mr MeMullow has tendered hin upeyars, 22 well as professional respects. Our volume is 
qwoll named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by Marray, the subject from prefatory starting to fina! 
resting is mapped out distinetly and aptly —LAlerary Worle 
hole, we regard the « of this “ Hand-Book”’ with pleasure, and warmly re 
entenG ote readers, It is @ careful ——— blending of all the valuable matter con 








tained la the very best Earopean authorities on the subject, and may well take rank as 4 standard 


authority and book of reference. — Knickerbocker Jan. 2—Smos 


“FE HQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
0 West Strand, London, and U7 Great Mt. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


TIM leading principles of thir Offlee are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
= class of riak—Annual Division of profits 

The Equitable Fire 0 fice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ot such rates of Premiums aa the nature of the risk may justify. 

ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 

molety, or Gfty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have Boon fa force for three years 
The (nsured are free from the labilitles of a Mutual Assurance Sootety, and entitled according 
© the plan of the Company to 4 return of half the profits 

Agencies are estab) throaghont the Colonies, 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON 

A. C. Bancrar, Baq., Chairman 

Frepextcx Moxnts, Ese 

OCuas. Taos. Bewarp, Raq 

Jous Suaw 


Kowvunn 8. Symes, Bag 
OLement Tasor, Bag. 
Thomas Wwer, Haq. 


Cuances Barxwerr, Bsa. 
loen Caort, Baq. 
Joux Moss, Raq. 





Francs F. Woonwovuse, Esq 
Wiitsam H. Paeston, Eaq,, Secretary 
AUDITORS. 

1 


Hasny Bve, Esa. Tuomas Wiutsams, Bag 


BANKERS. 
Mesens. Give, Muss & Co. 
Musens. Canvace, Lurre & Rosse.s, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Montreal W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKensie, B. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart 
Halifex, 6. A... | J Srepaia, Hon. 8. Ounard, T. C. Kinnear, I. Pryor, J. 
P. ©. HN, Agent. 
®. John, N. B. : ; a. Hasen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent 
Bt. John's, News end, .. f 43 Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


Jarnes 
KE. L. Jarvis, Agent 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, PF. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon 
Charlies Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent 


General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTReat 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANOB OF LIFE is « er te which but a small proportion of those aa 
ring tts protection give their careful attention 
ot-—whatever station he may beld— whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their fatare maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
_ He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
te render them ree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failere of sach well intended plans by premature death | 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured 
By its aid and no other a man can secare for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of « lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
qaum he wishes to set aside 
epread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encou its general adoption by 
thousands te whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com 
ert, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established , ite progress bas been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
jeened in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits fowing from its establishment 
wards of £4 00) has been P aid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
% most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su port 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distriba 
on of publications, a5 well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but al! are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
and therefore it is hoped that this notice may Induce many who need it most to reflect 
thelr duty ‘to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se 
eure ite valuable protection. 
In claiming for “ THE CANADA" a decided preferense the Direetors rely upon what they con 
gider to be indisputable grounds, vie economy of expenditure and a high rate of Goercnt local man 
t and the inves of its acc i x surplus in this Province, thas combining the chief 
which render one Life Office superior to another, with those which must speak home to all 
are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada 
that a Britieh office of 
than the “ Canada” ¢ ied, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year. ac 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
these or other trans-colonial Companies, bat solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
of © The Canada” are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices 
also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
American offices could be effected through ‘' The Canada’ at the saving to the assured 
heary charges of management , aa the additional interest upon the accumulated 
(now wa fiom the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex 
such an increase of business would cause to ‘ The Canada."’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Unicn, can effect 
¥ correspond with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent 
Ananities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Lronies 
veoetved in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest 
For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 


THOS. M. SIMONS, Sceretary, 
S88 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


Cbarlottetewn, P. E. Island } 


FREDERICK R. STARR 
JAMES B. M 
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THR HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
, hae drawn from an eminen? and very distinguished 


AS obtained amang ep mee a 
member of the Meti of this city the following testimonial of its merits a single 
trial will aot fail w convince the most ineredulons of ite 
Testimostar —From G T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, ae. 
I have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you presented 


am) LS eee vour. 
oy nye A Ces pucRiaGh WS Stihs & cathartic ar duce mad and ylee 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 


Ip thove cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing the 
neaal concomitants, Fiatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ' Selter Aperiont! te op ioads 
has proved indeed a valuable temedy. Cat cs are generally obnoxious to children, disguise 
them as you may, in many cases” however, in which I have administered your Aperient to ch‘l 

. they have ra taken ft, and vogue asked me to repeat the To persons visiting 
in warm climates, it will prove a icine of much value. The facility with which it 

ministered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 


| 


general notices, which its intrinsic merits fully support. 


(Signed | enones T, DEXTER, M. D 


New York, March let, T48. ©. 6 Warren sireei, N. ¥. 


Prepared and sold, wooteaate 
sold, @' and retail, by J 
wo. Sree ben pot enh guns TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
Also al roadway. 10 Astor Hos Broad road 
William street. Resor & Baorare, No ta ann bel —s bd. k pees “yj 7 tee 
Chesnat street, Phitadelphia. M. Carey, Charleston, Hewpaicxson, Savannah ’ 
Co., #0 Canal street Rew Orleans and by the principal dragyists throughout U 





Sroxtes & 
States. 











they notice | 
six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies | 


| 
| 
| 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIR AND LIPS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Ne 
Authorized Capital £2 £00,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars 


Par or Carta. 


, £2,00 


». & Wall 


Street 


Scertos asp Resexven Fowp 


Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


HIS Company has formed « Loca! Board of Directors tn this city 


(duly qualified by t 


the required number of shares.) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks 
, aad to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK 


Geonee Barctar, Esq. 


> W. Fapun, Beq 


William Dixon, 
William Earle, 


Thos. Steuart Gladstone, 


George Urant, 
Francis Alex 
Fraacis Haywood, 


Geonce Faspexicn Yours, Koq., M. P 


William Brown, Heq., M. F 


De Bathe, Bar 


Matthew Forster, Keq., M. 


Swintow Borzur, Eeq., Se 


Hamilton, 


James Baows, Faq 
Faancrs Oorrenert, Req 
Joserm Gausann, Jr., Req 
Moutiwer Livincstor, Esq 


Chairman 
Depaty Chairman 


sian 8. Weruone, Esq. 
Avex. Hamtcton, Jr., Counsel! of the Company 


TRUSTEES. 
Sta Taouss Bequann Biecn, Bart, M 


P 
Saucer Hy. Taourson, 
DIRECTORS IN 


Josuru Hoansy, Eeq 
Twouss Baocutesanc, Eoq., Josaru Canu. Ewart, Eoq., Deputy Chairman 
Robert Higgin, 
George Holt 


|e. F 
| ALEX 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ATLANTIC... 

The PACIFIC 

The ARCTIC.... se .o 
The BALTIC.. éKnaoteesoninaheaans aeeceseeee+- ORO Comsrenx, 
The ADRIATIC sas . Capt. Guarron. 





£28,000 


lding 
settle al) 


Sanperson, Esq 
Hamiutton, Jr., Eaq. 


Atyrep Pe.., Revident Secredary 


Apau Hopesor, Eaq 


Faq 
LIVERPOOL 


Chairman 


George Hall Lawrence, 
H. Littledale, 
William Lowe, 


Alexander Macgregor, 
Swinton Bovtr, Eaq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN 
Wittsasw Ewart, Eeq., M 


John Marriott, 
William Nichol 
Charles Saunders 
Herman Stolterfubt, 
John Swainson, 


Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq 


LONDON 
P., Chairman 


P, Frederick Harrison, Enq. 
t., James Hartley, Boy 


P., | Row D. Mangles, Esq 


Seymour Teulon, 


to he Co 





mp’ y 


Deputy Chairman 
F. Ponsonby 


Hon 


| John Rankin, B 
i; M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
8q 


no} 


Bensauin Hewpenson, Esq., Revident Sec’y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

OF LONDON. 

GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic. 

‘A Saving Bank ror tux Wipow anp tne Oxrgas.’’ 


throughout the State 


| This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the Stato Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premiam. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business 

Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 
Pamphiets setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


street. 


George Barclay, 
James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Ramuel 8. Howland, 
John G. Holbrooke, 


C 


F.c 


E. Habicht, 
Tocker,! 


A. G. Btout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 


Henry Ludlam. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


ROBERT J 


8 


RANKERS: 


The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


OLICITOR: 
DIL 


JLON, 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the 
ont, security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed t 


©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low “a rate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the annual pay- 


—- (the 
i) 


ereon. 


e assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hal/ the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


value. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
John Rawson, 


J. Elliottaon, M. D F 
£. 8. Symes, 


Moutreal . ... cc sccceeeees 


Halifax N.S 


St. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . } 


R. 8 


Clement Tabor, 


Haugh 
A. ©. 


Croft, 
Barclay, 


Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


J. Flanagan. 


2? Jas. G, A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
‘5 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. 
F. Bennett, N 


Stabb. 


John Moss, 


§ B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R.'Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev. 


P. C. HM, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack. 1 


W. J. Starr, Agent 


Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 

Office—MoONTREAL. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STREAMERS, the PRANKLIN, J 
mander, and the HUMBOL S 


DT, D 


and Soathampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days ; 


FROM WN 
Saturday, . o eee 
Saturday, . 

Saturday, 
Ratorday, 
Saturday, . 
Saturday, 
Saturday, 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Saturday 


EW YORK 
.. «Pebruar 


Js... 


areh.. 


April 
May 
June 

July 
July 

Augnat 
Septemt 
October 


er 


12 Wernesday . 
12 | Wednesday ...... 
» oe Wednesday .... 
eT Wednesday .. 
. 4 | Wednesday. 
2 Wednesday... 
80 Wednesday . 
7 Wednesday .. 
uy Wednesday 
” Wednesday . . 
19 Wednesday . 


November 


FROM HAVRE. 


, A. Wotton, com- 
Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


Suseet February... . 16 

. March... ...J6 
April.......5e 

ay 16 

scadbale 6 i teis & 
July 3 

August oe 

August . 28 

September... ..26 

. October .B 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


. «++. +«November,.. . 21 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur 


passed, ether fo 
passengers are of 


speed, 





strength or comfort, 
the most approved kind 

Stopping at Southampton both ¢ 
don advantages over any ether route, in the «¢ 


z and 


return 


by any vessels afloat 


“, they offer to passe 
conomy of time and money 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre 





first class, 
second class, 


from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class 


No passage secured until paid for 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


WASHINGTON. . 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, 
WILLIAM ISELIN, 


second alass, 


An experienced surgeon on board 


Agent 


Agent 
Havre 


Their accommodations for 


rers proceediag to Lon 


$120 

70 
£.300 
£500 


58 Broadway 


MARTINEAU, CROSKRY & CO., Agents, Southampton 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


. Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN............ 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Washington 
Hermann 


Prorosep Dares or Sarixnc—1938 
r 


Washington .. 


Hermann 
Washington 
Hermann 


Washington ............ 


Hermann 
Washington 
Hermann 


Washington ............. 


Hermann, .. 


Washington 
Hermann . ... 
Washington... 
Hermann ... 
Washington 
Hermann , 
Price of passage from N 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NE 


Wednesday 


Wednesday 
ew York to 
second do 


. . Wednesday, March 3) 
. Wednesday, 
. Wednesday, May 

, dane 

. Wednesday, 


April 


duly 
Aug 


ry 


All Letters and Newapapers must pass through the Post Office. 


No Bilis of Lading will be signed on the day of sa 


An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer 
For freight or passage apply to 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STEAMSHIP “* MERLIN,” Captain Cax 


mas, on Thursday, Tth April. 


Passage 
Do 


MOL 
CA 


. Capt. E. Higgins. 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care han been 

| taken im their constroction, as also in their engines, to oummge ~— = and ka Re 

| commodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 

| Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $12) ; in second 4e. S76. Tixwie. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £28. 

An experienced surgeon attached two each ship 

No berths can be secured until paid for 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING 
rROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Ratarday January 8 1868. + Wednesday, Janvary.. 14s3 
Saturday, January z2 ' Wednesday, . . January . «“ 
Setarday, February fh Wednesday,. -. ~ 
Saturday February 19 | Wednesday, a 
Satarday,. March . ee. | Wednesday 

Sotarday,. March . 8, . Wednesday, rd 
Saturday,. .. April a Wednesday, ~ 
Saturday,.... April ... _ = Wednesday, ~ 
Saturday,........ April. m = Wednesday,. ...- “ 
Saturday,..... May —_ © | Wednesday, Ye 
Saturday May. — ~ Wednesday, = 
Seturday,..... June. a. © Wednesday, . 
Saturday June. — a Wednesday, ss 
Saturday daly ..5- va Wednesday, ? 
Saturday daly ... ae | Wednesday, ° 
Saturday August PE Wednesday, os 
Saturday August », “ Wednesday,. ... a 
Saturday, September .....3, “ Wednesday,. ... re 
Saturday, Septem ber _Z Wednesday, . = 
Saturday,. October .. he Wednesday, . 
Saturday,. .. October ...... “6, “* Wednesday, pa 
Saturday, , October ews Wednesday,....... 4 
Saturday,. .. November. _— = Wednesday,........ - 
Seturday,........ November, ... .28, Wednesday he 
Saturdas,........December,....10, “ Wednesday me 
Saturday,........December.....24, “ | Wednesday, 

For freight or passage apply to 
EDW D Ri COLL xe & CO., No. & Wall street, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., % Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, speeie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, walen bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 


therein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ................+..-$120| Second Cabin Passage.............+.. 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chief Cabin Passage ..............- . . $100 | Second Cabin Passage. . We RS .. 
ag The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains 
BsERED,. « oc cececces , Capt. Jupxins. | America,.. ......++eseceee rene Li 
Persia, ..... oi... Capt. Brrip. | Buropa, ..........+..+.+.. Capt Smamwom, 
Asia, .....csccseceees+.s Capt. EK. G. Lort. | Canada,...... 0 00 6400 ddoctee . . Capt. Stons, 
SN 2 edhy an : . Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,........ . «++. -Capt. Lane 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
w. 






From 

Cambria.............-Bostom. ........+.... Weimesday 

African. ........+.+..+.New York............Wednesday 

Canada... ..ccccesssecs Boston... ... <5 ..+ «+++ WOUMOSdAY, .. 60. ceeceeees 
i <s) cadeanedeaet Mee Work . «oo oc.oc coc WOMMEOEAT » cc cccccccscoes 
Niagara. —” See. err... 
Europa. ........-....-New York.,..........Wednesday, 

America .... . Boston ..........+.. Wednesday. . 

Mr, 2.0 ccccesved New York............ Wednesday 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will pot be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Speeie, gover, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unles# Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereef 


% re height or passage, apply to E. Cumann, ond 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


PReovctzION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 








FROM LIVERPOOL. 


City of Manchester...Thursday, Jan’y 6, 1853. | City of Glasgow ... Wednesday, Jan’y 5, 1823. 

City of Glasgow .. . . Thursday, ae 3, ‘* | City of Manchester.. Wednesday, Feb’y - 

City of Manchester...Thursday, March 3, ‘* | City of Glasgow ... Wednesday, March ys 
Wednesd 


City of Glasgow ....Thursday, Marech3l, ‘‘ | City of Manchest 





Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65. in forward state rooms, $55'—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 


apply to 
7 THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. ¥. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $36 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S erfal Steamship 
7 “GLASGOW.” rn ge 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Rosert Crate, C r, is 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 2lst day of May, 1853, at 120 





ppointed to sail from New Yosk 
clock, noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ................ S00@ 
De, Or. BERD En). cos coven shencecess eau 75 08 
Second do... re 


[Steward’s fee included.}“"*” 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with visions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. ” 9 . 
Carries a surgeon, For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMOK, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKEBTS. 
hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 





Intend 
the yea 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agemcy of the subseribers, are ia- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the tollowin: Thuredays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as cual, via : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

‘ New York. London. 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan. 13, May 5, Aug. 25, Dec. 15| Mar. 3, June 2, Oct B 
Sonthampton, Tinker, Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29| Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 7 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Feb. 10, June 2, Sept. 22/| Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 8 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, June 16, Oct. 6] April 14 Aug. 4 Nov. % 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. WW}. Apr. Ang. 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, Mar. 24, July M4, Nov 3] Jan. BD ia i t. 1, Dec. 2 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 28, Nov. 17 | Feb. & May ~< Sept. ib 
Victoria, Champion, | April 21, Aug. 11, Dee. 1| Feb. 17, June 9, Sept.@ 


These ships are al) of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigator® 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adnit, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcel& 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are stoned thaweien: Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, r 
E. E. MORGAN, and }70 Seath street, N. YT. 
ALEX’R WILEY, ‘ 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil 


sail as follows— 


Skips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpect, 

Constellation,........Allen,. ..... .. | April 1l.. Aug. 11. .Dee. 11] Jan. 26. .May 26. Sep. 3 
Waterloo,. .. Harvey .| Feb. 11..Junell..Oct. 11 | Mar, 26, .Jaly 26, Nov. B 
Underwriter... ...... Shipley,.. . .. Jan. 11. .May 11, Sept. 11} Feb. %. June 28. Oct # 
West Point, 2)... Allen. /....... | Mar. 11; ‘July 11. Pov. 11| Apr. 26, .Aug: @8..Dee. 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 

















4 ; and 
mm New York. From Bremen. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comtort and cosvenience, 
Saturday Feb. 2..... March 25 they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
. Saturday, March 2... . .- April 2 sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Saturday, April 23..........May @ Price of passag: 
Returday’ Mey ft (aan) rice of passage to Liverpool. ....... sdesecd $75 
Saturday, June 18, July 1 to New York. ....+++.+4++ Y 
Saturday, July 16.........-Aug. 12 KERMIT & CAROW, ¥. ¥. 
Saturday, Ang. 13....... . Sept. 9 A. TAYLOR & 00., Liverposl. 
Saturday, Sept 10 Oct 7 
Saturday, Oct. 8 Nov ‘4 
Saturday, Nov OES: Dec 2 EET’ HAVRE 
Saturday, Dec “ea ae oe 30 PAC s FOR . 
Saturday, Dee. Shoo 0 0020.2. RCOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York os @ 
W YORK. Ist of each month, as follows :-— 
| Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept 4 New Yor . (ere 
=| eormane ee Wednesday, Oct. 12 ST. DENTS. Ist 16th yma 
3 | Washington Wednesday, Nov. 9 F sbee, maste Ist 16th Jase. 
| Hermann Wednesday, Dee. 7 ——— a Ist ‘"""") 16th Getober. 
* . “ 
> | Washington... ... Wednesday, Jan. 4 ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February .......40s0ceeee00e0es 4 March. 
J be PERRIER TET TE tense eeetes July. 
Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first —— Ist October, ........ sew asint ope November. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § Ist Marebeee. cc. .ccc ccc ee eee ee see MO Seem 
ng Conn, master. CEP s 005 50 6s nds cheb ae, ES August, 
1g i lst November. ........ ob bud "TILT? 16th Desember. 
WILLIAM TELI wok eek LO ae eveee 16th May. 
LER. SAND & RIERA South «. N 7 wil z Ret ANSWRME, . 0. .ocs. conse cncecees oe nn 
CA HEINEKEN 2 teeeen nO? new Soe wg ene Wat aCe « «« +00 »0+ 00 «a9 25.0s8 ane 
) NEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Southempton. They are all first class New York built 1 vided reqniaite articles for, pros 
WM. ISELIN,’ Havre - a and convenienve of passengers, and cummnented ty ann of supatiometnaan ome The 
- = ea a passage is $100, without wines or liquors, actually 
Goods sent te the subscribers will be forwarded free from any but these 
incurred. BOYD & et 
NAN, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho 
—— 
+. -.. $30 00 ee ) A 
conse 100 


Money to Bermuda... . . 
do. St. Thomas. . 


For Freight or Passage, apply to. 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 














